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#4 Regimental Stationery 





For all semi-official cor- 
respondence and social 
occasions gives a desirable 
touch of refinement and 





elegance 





q Our Engraving Department has already executed 
embossed coats of arms for many regiments and 
is fully equipped to do so for all the others not yet 
supplied. 


We not only sink the necessary. steel dies, but 
furnish and emboss the stationery at fair prices for 
quality work. »* »* » 


q Our artists will gladly prepare sketches for ap- 
propriate forms based on the War Department 
designs. Like all true artists, they take joy in their 
work. wt ws w 


@ Take advantage of the opportunity created by 
correspondence to impress the regimental history 
on all with whom you come in contact. It adds to 
esprit and your prestige. wt # se 


@ Samples and prices on request. 2 es 
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Infantry 


Major General Charles S. Farnsworth 


URIED in the dust of ages the records 
of the first Infantryman lie hidden. 


Archaeological research is not necessary 
to determine his identity for we know that 
he was the first man forced through circum- 
stances to defend his home and fireside. For 
many ages, ages that had no chronicler, In- 
fantry was the only arm, and to that arm we 
undoubtedly owe the preservation of the race. 


The United States Infantry, born with our 

Nation, has preserved and increased the 

lorious heritage left us by our forebears, the 
nfantrymen of all nations. 


We cannot point to any specific day and 
say ‘“Thisis the anniversary of our Infantry’’, 
because, for many years prior to the achiev- 
ing of independence, Infantry, made up of 
Americans, was, by glorious feats of arms, 
preparing itself to play a most important 
par in gaining the freedom we now enjoy. 


owever, it befits us to review annually past 
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accomplishments and make ready to meet 
future needs. 


Today, the Infantry of the Army of the 
United States stands better prepared than 
ever before in its existence. Thirty-one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-one In- 
fantry officers and one hundred and twenty- 
six thousand nine hundred and forty-one In- 
fantry enlisted men stand prepared to answer 
acallto arms. That their training has not 
been completed is due to limited funds and 
not to a lack of willingness or enthusiasm on 
the part of indivicuals. Training literature, 
embodying the lessons of the recent war, has 
been prepared and in some cases distributed. 
Each component, Regular, National Guard 
and Organized Reserve, is receiving such 
training as funds and time permit. 


Remarkable improvement in types of In- 
fantry equipment has been made. It is not 
practicable to supply new equipment each 
time a type is improved, but experimental 
models and specifications, kept up to date, 
will insure speedy production along proper 
linesinanemergency. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that the proposed equipment of 
our Infantry is superior to that of any other 
nation. 


roa ep are ineffectual unless carefully 
thought out plans are prepared in advance 
for their assembly and employment. The 
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War Department has been engaged for 
several years in the preparation of such plans 
for the Army of the United States. The 
missions prescribed in the general scheme for 
the Infantry are most important. The de- 
tails for the accomplishment of those missions 
are now being worked out. It is hoped that 
a cause requiring the utilization of war plans 
will never arise, however, should our national 
existence be threatened, the rapid and orderly 
mobilization of personnel and industrial re- 
sources must be assured before the emergency 
materializes. 


Although achievements in the past are 
sources of much gratification, we should not 
permit ourself to be lulled into a sense of 
security and lessen our efforts in preparing 
to meet the contingencies that may arise in 
the future. Each Infantryman must play 
his part so that when called upon to defend 
our Nation’s honor on the field of battle— 
and defend it some day we must—our country 
may rely for that defense on a well-trained, 
well-equipped Infantry. 


The future lies in our hands. 


On this New Year’s Day I extend to you 
all warmest greetings. May our successes 
in the future be commensurate with our pride 
of membership in The Infantry of the Army 
of the United States. 








Ce 








Our Arm of the Service 


Capt. Elbridge Colby, Infantry 


“Just as surely as the campaign is certain to terminate 
in the shock of battle, just so surely will the Infantry 
have to bear the brunt of the battle. While not losing 
sight of the fact that all the other arms are absolutely 
necessary members of the military team, it cannot be gain- 
said that the Infantry bears an undue share of the hard- 
ships and dangers, the mental, moral and physical strain, 
and the losses.”—-COLONEL MCCLEAVE. 





|HE old soldier will 
r i 4 | say: ‘“‘The bayonet 

'wins the battle.’ 
| And there are no 


-+ truer words in all 
the military text- 








fi been a principle in 
American tacties to 
advance as rapidly 
as possible towards 
the enemy—and sometimes that might 
be slowly and arduously—under the 
protection of one’s own rifle fire to a 
convenient position whence the at- 
tack may be pressed home with the 
bayonet. The cold steel was depended 
upon to win the fight. The far-flung 
cavalry screen might be pushed out 
to reconnoiter ahead; the airplane 
might scout in the sky above; the ar- 
tillery, from positions one to seven 
miles behind the lines, might harass 
the hostile forces or destroy positions 
with shrapnel and big shells; rifles 
and machine guns might sweep the 
opposing trenches or troops—but all 
these things army men consider 
merely preliminary to the final as- 
sault. Victory is won and new posi- 
tions taken only by the completion or 
the threat, the material or moral ef- 
fect of a successful bayonet charge. 
**The bayonet wins the battle.’’ 
However, it so happens that prior 


4 


to the World War, bayonet attacks 
were but seldom pressed home. One 
or two things usually happened. 
Sometimes hostile guns tore the ranks 
and shattered the advance so that it 
broke down and never reached its ob- 
jective. At other times the defenders, 
their numbers depleted and their con- 
fidence shaken, looked fearfully on the 
unwavering and resolute bayonets. 
Possibly they remembered the saying 
of Sir Charles Napier that ‘‘nothing 
could stop that astonishing infan- 
try.’”’ At any rate, filled with fear, 
they broke into flight or surrendered 
on the spot. 

In the old days, before pressing for- 
ward with fixed bayonets, it was 
deemed necessary to gain what is 
known as fire superiority, except at 
night, when all shooting will be wild 
and ineffective. This fire superiority 
was then gained by the rifles of the 
infantry itself. In the World War, 
though, the infantry fired much less 
during the attack and depended for 
fire superiority and moral ascendancy 
upon the preliminary bombardment 
and the covering fire of the artillery. 
Yet the bayonet remained supreme. 
On the retreat from Mons, four times 
within an hour the Dublin Fusiliers 
drove a charge home with the bayo- 
net. At Etreux they faced and broke 
up an attack by Uhlans, with the 
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bayonet, for their field guns were out 
of action and they had no ammuni- 
tion for their rifles. On Gallipoli, the 
Seventh Dublins were out of bombs 
and their gunfire could not penetrate 
the Turkish trenches, so they charged 
with the bayonet, and charged suc- 
cessfully, though the odds were three 
te one against them. Even during a 
time when the importance of the rifle 
seemed to have diminished, the rifle 
and bayonet remained supreme. We 
were perhaps at fault in our simile 
when we spoke of an iron ring around 
Germany, for the ring was also of 
steel, the steel of the bayonet. So the 
French poilus marching eastward to 
victory presented to the eye a picture 
infinitely more characteristic, as well 
as more picturesque, than the Amer- 
ican Infantry regiments. For while— 
according to the regulations—the 
United States soldiers have bayonets 
fixed only when at bayonet exercise, 
on guard duty, and in combat, the 
French march with ‘‘l’arme blanche’’ 
gleaming on the ends of their long 
guns. The first thing cne sees is the 
rise and fall, the flash and glitter, of 
countless bayonets, which can be 
glowing as well as chill. ‘‘The bayo- 
net wins the battle.’’ Although in- 
fantry may be said to be the rifle- 
shooting branch of the service, and 
may above all things be required to 
be rifle-wise, we should rather think 
of the infantryman’s rifle with the 
bayonet fixed. The rifle and the bayo- 
net are the fundamental military 
weapons. And the rifle and the bayo- 
net are characteristically infantry 
weapons. 

Our old Field Service Regulations 
used to say: ‘‘The infantry is the 
principal and most important arm, 
which is charged with the main work 


on the field of battle and decides the 
final issue of combat. The role of the 
infantry, whether offensive or defen- 
sive, is the réle of the entire force, 
and the utilization of that arm gives 
the entire battle its character. The 
success of the infantry is essential to 
the success of the combined arms.’’ 
The infantryman is, then, in the thick 
of the fight. Where he advances the 
line of occupation may be drawn. 
When he retires the ground is lost. It 
was the infantryman who established 
and held the line from the Alps to the 
sea, from the Baltic to the Carpath- 
ians, from the A®gean to the Adriatic. 

Lest the World War might have 
eaused changes in conceptions not 
properly recognized, and mechanical 
means of combat be overlooked, the 
War Department conducted an ex- 
haustive study of the influence of 
modern scientific developments upon 
the technique of warfare and con- 
sulted the best of our military thought 
and experience. There was substan- 
tially unanimous opinion and the fol- 
lowing conclusions were drawn up as 
a basis for standard doctrines of tac- 
tics and training: 


That man remains the fundamental 
instrument in battle and as such can- 
not be replaced by any imaginable in- 
strument short of one more perfect 
than the human body including the 
human mind. 

That man in the bulk—meaning the 
greater portion of the armed forces— 
fights with gieatest freedom of action 
and with greatest efficiency when on 
foot and not on horseback, in a tank, 
in an airplane, or in a fixed fortifica- 
tion; that to achieve decisive action 
he is best armed with the rifle and 
bayonet; that man is rendered least 
vulnerable when merely’ clothed 
against the weather and armored by 
his own agilities and a steel helmet. 
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That battle is normally determined 
by physical encounter with the bayo- 
net or the fear thereof. All other 
agencies of destruction as artillery, 
machine guns, and aircraft are aux- 
iliary, and their effect, however po- 
tent, only serves to make possible the 
advance of the foot soldier, to hand- 
to-hand encounter. 

That infantry is the basic combat- 
ant arm upon whose success normally 
depends the success of the army; the 
primary duty of other arms when as- 
sociated with infantry is to assist the 
infantry to achieve its mission by pro- 
tecting and aiding it in every way and 
by destroying enemy resistance to its 
efforts. 

That no arm except infantry can be 
expected under normal conditions to 
destroy an approximately equal force 
of enemy armed with rifle and 
bayonet. 

That while infantry is normally the 
basic arm of war under certain con- 
ditions or during certain phases, cav- 
alry may replace it as the basie arm, 
as for example in operations against 
mounted forces or against foot troops 
whose efficiency is below normal for 
any reason. 


The Infantry is the main fighting 
force. It alone can conquer ground. 
It is the most tenacious in holding 
ground. It does most of the work. 
Infantry furnishes 66 per cent of the 
effectives and suffers 89 per cent of 
the casualties. One February day a 
staff car went slithering up a muddy 
road past marching columns of foot- 
troops, and some of the infantrymen 
in feldgrau jocularly shouted out 
that, despite the automobilé, the In- 
fantry would be the first to reach 
Verdun. The Infantry fights, and for 
the man with the fighting spirit, the 
Infantry is the proper branch of the 
service. 

‘*The Infantry is the queen of bat- 


tles. The war could not wrest from it 
this title.’’ 

Yet it must not for a moment be 
imagined that warfare is throwing 
away every modern appliance and is 
going back to the days of Cromwell’s 
grim hosts who bid for victory with 
‘*push or pike,’’ nor of the Napoleonic 
Old Guard, nor of Pickett’s ‘‘flower 
of the South’’ at Gettysburg, nor of 
the rush and tumble of the dismounted 
advance on San Juan. Though air- 
craft, tanks, bombs, machine guns, 
and artillery pieces are merely aux- 
iliaries, they are valuable auxiliaries. 
Indeed, the Infantry itself has been 
changed. It was changed during and 
as a result of the war. A German 
writer has drawn the apt and ample 
comparison : 


In 1914 the German Infantry went 
into battle armed with but few dif- 
ferent weapons; the men carried the 
rifle with bayonet; officers and a few 
non-commissioned officers and men 
had pistols; each regiment had a ma- 
chine gun company; and each ‘‘Jae- 
ger’’ battalion had six machine guns 
which were considered as an auxiliary 
arm of the Infantry. 

The same Infantry returned from 
the war armed to the teeth. Light 
machine guns, machine pistols, gren- 
ade throwers, hand grenades, rifle 
grenades, and anti-tank guns had 
been added; light trench mortars had 
become an integral part of Infantry 
armament; the number of heavy ma- 
chine guns had been enormously in- 
creased ; accompanying artillery guns 
had been placed directly under the 
control of the Infantry. 


And in our American Army the 
transformations have likewise oc- 
eurred. So numerous are the incre- 
ments that have been added in the 
way of new materiel that Infantry is 
now an extremely technical branch of 
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the service, and technical, not alone 
in one respect but in several. When 
a battalion goes into combat, there is 
an automatic rifle for each squad of 
eight men. There is a whole company 
of machine guns now an integral part 
of the battalion. There are grenades, 


There are other weapons usually at- 
tached for the fight under the orders 
and control of the battalion com- 
mander, a quick-firing 75 drawn from 
the artillery, a howitzer platoon firing 
the 37mm. gun and the 3-inch trench 
mortar, and such tanks as critical 
emergencies or stubborn resistance 
may require. Then there is the co- 
operating airplane at hand for com- 
munication, reconnaissance, or for 
bombing dangerous points with shells 
or gas. Then there is the telephone 
and radio system which now, up to 
and including the brigade is handled 
and operated by infantrymen instead 
of by Signal Corps troops. There is 
much to be learned here. Much in a 
mechanical sense, as well as in a tac- 
tical sense. Much for the junior of- 
ficers, as well as for the unit com- 
mander, for every element of the 
battalion must use or else cooperate 
intelligently with every one of these 
items. The art of command has be- 
come increasingly difficult. ‘‘The ne- 
cessity of using modern complicated 
machinery for combat,’’ remarks Ad- 
miral Beatty, ‘‘brings to each leader 
the problem of reconciling two types 
more or less inherently opposed to 
each other—the intellectual and the 
fighting. It is the need to combine 
these two which makes leadership un- 
der modern conditions so difficult.’’ 

The officer of Infantry, in peace, as 
well as in war, must take the physical 
force which stands in ranks before 








rifle and hand, in every squad. 


him, shape it into an easily handled 
and efficient unit, instill in it disci- 
pline, morale and self-respect, train it 
to proficiency in applying mechanical 
power with lead and powder or bayo- 
net thrust, and fit himself to handle 
the whole by skillful command. He 
must be professionally able himselt 
and have himself, as well as be able 
to recognize in his subordinates, the 
aggressive spirit and facility at lead- 
ership. 

There are three main ideas always 
underlying all Infantry training. One 
oi these is the spirit of the attack. 
‘*The will to conquer,’’ says Marshal 
Foch, ‘‘such is victory’s first condi- 
tion, and therefore every soldier's 
first duty; but it also amounts to a 
supreme resolve which the command 
must impart to the soldier’s soul: 
‘the gift of communicating his own 
supreme resolve to the masses of 
men.’’’ And this is doubly true of 
the Infantry. The staff may be in 
command, but the man with the bay- 
onet is at the head of the army. He 
is the first to pierce the enemy line, 
and his final position marks the lim- 
its of the ground actually taken. He 
must go forward. He must attack, for 
the attack alone is decisive. 

Another is that Infantry never re- 
linquishes captured ground. In the 
face of counter attack, shelling or 
hardship, Infantry tenaciously holds 
what it has seized, resolves not to fall 
back from positions won at such dear 
cost to itself. 

The third is that Infantry is never 
exhausted. However fatigued, infan- 
trymen can always take one more step 
forward, fire one more shot. There 
used to be theories as to the limit of 
loss that a firing line could*stand be- 
fore it gave out. But the last war 
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demonstrated, says a commentator, 
that there is no limit save in the mo- 
rale of the troops and their leaders. 
Ir France the American Infantry 
splendidly lived up to the aggressive 
traditions of this branch of the serv- 
ice. They lost their one-pounders and 
trench mortars. They ran away from 
their machine guns. They moved so 
fast that artillery was unable to keep 
up with them. They pushed far 


kept fighting better than _ before. 

The Infantry may not be able to 
boast of shock action so glibly as the 
cavalry, nor of mathematical compu- 
tations so convincingly as the artil- 
lery. Nevertheless, the Infantry of- 
ficer, Regular, Guard, or Reserve, 
serves in a highly honorable branch 
of the service. He carries the heaviest 
burdens of responsibility and suffers 
the severest hardships. And fre- 


ahead and out of contact with their 
supplies of ammunition and even of 
food. They got beyond their own bar- 
rage lines. Yet still they kept on and 


quently, after the mud of the trenches, 
the strain of combat, and the dust of 
the march, he receives the perfect 
tribute of appreciation. 


D 


The teacher was trying to convey an 
idea of devotion to the members of her 
class. 

**Now suppose,’’ she said. ‘‘A man 
working along the river suddenly fell 
in. He could not swim and would be 
in danger of drowning. Picture the 
secene—the man’s sudden fall, the ery 
for help. His wife knows his peril 
and, hearing his screams, rushes to the 
bank. Now, who can tell me why she 
does ?’’ 

Bright Youth—‘‘ Why, to draw the 
insurance money.’’ 




















Seventh Infantry Polo 
Capt. W. A. Collier, 7th Infantry 





HE training program 
of the Seventh Infan- 
try, Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Washington, 
for the second train- 
ing period, July 1- 
October 31, 1923, un- 
der the _ heading, 
‘*Results Expected”’ 
s called for the follow- 
ing: “Efficient 
polo teams.’’ In true In- 
fantryman fashion the regiment ful- 
filled its mission. 

The polo squad, after a successful 
early season schooling, met at Van- 
couver Barracks on August 14, 1923, 
in compliance with the directions of 
the regimental commander, Col. T. M. 
Anderson, to discuss plans for a polo 
tournament. A committee was named 
to make all arrangements for the suc- 
cessful and proper conduct of the 
tournament. ; 

Adopting the name, ‘‘Pacifie North- 
west Polo Tournament,’’ the dates 
were set for the period, October 4 to 
14, inclusive. All active teams in the 
Pacific Northwest were invited and 
cordially accepted. They comprised 
the 10th Field Artillery team and the 
Special Troops, 3d Division team, both 
from Camp Lewis, Washington; the 
Cavalry Detachment team, Oregon 
Agricultural College; the Portland 
Tigers, a Portland, Oregon, freeboot- 
ers team, and our own, the 7th In- 
fantry Team. The 10th Field Artil- 
lery team, well known in polo circles 
captured the 9th Corps Area Cham- 
pionship in 1922 and were runners-up 











for the same honors during the 1923 
season at Boise, Idaho. The Cavalry 
team from the Oregon Agricultural 
College had already secured fame for 
itself in southern Oregon. 

Teams from Boise, Idaho, and Van- 
couver, British Columbia, were sched- 
uled to participate, but due to business 
incidents of the fall season they were 
anable to attend. 

After the construction of the best 
turf field in the Pacifie Northwest, 
plans for preliminary work were rap- 
idly completed. A crow’s nest was 
built at the center of one side of the 
field. Permanent bleacher stands 
were erected at one end. The Oregon 
National Guard generously loaned a 
portable grandstand capable of seat- 
ing 1,000 people. 

Although this was the first polo 
tournament undertaken by the regi- 
ment, the spirit of cooperation was 
most prevalent, especially among the 
enlisted men to whom fell a great 
amount of the detail work. Their col- 
lective interest and enthusiasm for 
their own team were exceptional. 

Recognizing the important fact that 
in polo the playing of the pony con- 
stitutes at least half the game, the 
commanding officer caused all mounts 
in the regiment to be available for 
polo selection. Of the forty-odd 
horses available, eighteen were finally 
selected as fit for special training and 
these with a few private mounts of 
players were prepared for the tourna- 
ment. The training of the ponies was 
closely patterned after the training 
given the Army Polo Team ponies prior 
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The Winning Mule Polo Team of Co. 
Infantry, in the Gymkhana 


to their brilliant victory against the 
British Army team. Special attention 


was paid to feeding, watering and 
shoeing. 
TROPHIES AWARDED 

The Spaulding Trophy, a valuable 
cup presented by the A. G. Spaulding 
Brothers, of Portland, Oregon, was 
donated to be competed for until won 
by a team three times, when it is to 
become the permanent property of 
that team. 

As a token of sportsmanlike inter- 
est, five of the leading busi- 
ness houses of Portland do- 
nated individual loving cups 
to the champions of the 
tournament. 

The Bagley Trophies, hand- 
some silver loving cups, do- 
nated by Mr. Bert J. Bagley, 
a noted horseman of Wash- 
and the Northwest, 
were to be awarded the cham- 
pions of the State of Wash- 
ington, championship to be 
determined by elimination 
games between the three 


teams from that state. 


ington 
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Infantry Polo 
The Meier and Frank 
Trophies, donated by the 


leading department store of 
Portland, were to be awarded 
the champion of the State of 
Oregon, championship to be 
determined by elimination 
games between the teams from 
that state. 


TOURNAMENT CREATES WIDE 
INTEREST 

The visiting teams were 

quartered at Vancouver Bar- 





racks as the guests of the regi- 
mental commander and the 
committee. The fans 
accompanying them indicated that each 
team felt secure of the ultimate suc- 
cess of their respective teams. 

The popularity of polo was shown 
by the advance purchase of boxes by 
people prominent in military and 
civilian life from all sections of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

As a special added attraction, the 
famous 7th Infantry Band turned out 
for each game, giving the tournament 


polo 


the color of a college football contest. 


The field itself was decorated with 











Seventh Infantry Team Mounted 
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flags and streamers in the colors of 
the several teams. 

The services of Mr. Victor Johnson, 
of Portland, were obtained as tourna- 
ment referee. His knowledge of the 
game as a veteran poloist resulted in 
efficient handling of this difficult duty. 

One day of the tournament was set 


Agricultural College, the Special 
rroops, 3d Division team and the Port- 
land Tigers. The 10th Field Artillery, 
winning the same honors by equally 
brilliant play, left the championship 
of the tournament to be decided be- 
tween two evenly matched and well- 
mounted teams. This game, sched- 

uled for the last one of the 
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tournament was a gala day 
for the regiment. Crowds 
packed the stands, automo- 
biles double parked and sport 
editors from all neighboring 
newspapers were there. Both 
fours had been tested in 
earlier tournament engage- 
ments. Each was imbued 
with the natural ‘‘branch of 
the service’’ instinct to win 
The 7th Infantry team was 
captained by Capt. K. B. 
Wise, the individual star of 
previous games who was posi- 
tioned at No. 2; Capt. W. A 
Collier, No. 1; Ist Lieut. F. 
H. Strickland, No. 3; Capt. 
T. A. Harris, No. 4; 2d Lieut. 
J. R. Simpson, substitute. 
From the throw in of the first 
chukker to the gong of the 





Left to right—Capt. W. A. Collier, No. 1; Capt. K. fourth, the contest was a wild 
T. A Harris, No, 4, and Lieut. JR. Simpson, subs, @sh of speed, brilliant stick 


aside as Gymkhana Day. Numerous 
events were staged and entries were 
open to all. The ‘Stick and Ball 
Contest,’’ ‘‘Polo Pony Race,’’ ‘‘Egg 
and Spoon Race,’’ ‘‘Gretna Green 
Race,’’ ‘‘Mule Polo for the enlisted 
men of the Service and Machine Gun 
Companies,’’ ‘‘Mule Race,’’ ‘‘Polo 
Pony High Jump,’’ ‘‘Bending Race,’’ 
and ‘‘Novelty Race’’ were pulled off. 

By superior teamwork the 7th In- 
fantry team defeated the Oregon 


work and well matched play, 
leaving the Artillery in the lead 
with a score of five points to three 
against the Infantry. The fifth chuk- 
ker opened with decided offensive ac- 
tion by the 7th Infantry team and 
within four and one-half minutes’ 
play the score was tied—to the frenzied 
delight of the home fans. The close- 
ness of the contest ran enthusiasm 
to the highest pitch. 
The sixth and seventh chukkers fol- 
lowed with each team struggling to 
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Seventh Infantry Polo Team in Action 


outplay the other, first one taking the 
lead, then the other. The eighth 
chukker opened with the Artillery one 
point ahead, desperately trying to re- 
gain possession of the ball. From the 
topmost grandstands the massed bu- 
glers of the regiment sounded the reg- 
imental eall ‘‘On Seventh,’’ ‘‘On Sev- 
enth.’’ By frantic fighting the chuk- 
ker every moment getting shorter and 
shorter, the ball was finally placed by 
clever combination work and the 
score again tied, 7 to 7. The gong 
ending the chukker sounded as the 
ball was being thrown in to resume 
play. 

With the spirit of the Infantry, the 
7th Infantry team re-entered the field 
for the final decision. Victory was 
within the grasp of each team. Urged 


by loyal supporters the ball was taken 
from the throw in, passed by rapid 
and accurate strokes toward the op- 
ponent’s goal. Thirty-five seconds of 
play found the 7th Infantry cham- 
pions of the Pacific Northwest. In 
this last chukker the ball was hit four 
times, each time by an Infantryman. 

The Artillery team took their de- 
feat as true sportsmen. Their team 
was excellent, and they at all times 
‘played the game.’’ 

Following this last game, Col. Wil- 
ley Howell, commanding the 7th In- 
fantry, presented the team with the 
Tournament Trophy and individual 
silver cups as champions of the Pa- 
cific Northwest and of the State of 
Washington. 





















HERE has been 
much speculation on 
the part of officers 
with regard to the 
computation of 
leaves and the matter 
of determining an 
officer’s exact leave 
status. In other 
words, just how 
much accrued leave 
an officer has to his credit at any time. 

After much effort this proposition 
has been reduced to an understandable 
basis and is presented below for the 
readers of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. It 
is believed that if you will take the 
explanatory notes and study them in 
connection with the tabulation here 
given you will be able to get a clear 
idea of the whole system, and knowing 
the leaves you have taken, you will be 
able to keep track of your leave status 
at all times. 

You will not be able to get this by a 
casual reading of the text. It should 
be studied out in detail, and when once 
understood will be found to be very 
simple. It will be well worth your 
time. 

Capt. John Doe accepted his commis- 
sion in the Army on August 10, 1916. 
He would be allowed a pro rata leave 
eredit for the leave year of 1917 at 
the rate of 214 days per month, which 
would give him a leave credit for the 
leave year 1917 of 27 days. (a) and 
(b). 

During the leave year of 1917 Cap- 
tain Doe takes a 7 days’ leave and this 
is charged up to him as leave 














Computation of Leaves 


taken (c). At the end of the leave 
year of 1917 (June 30, 1917), he has a 
balance due of 20 days (d). 

On the Ist of July, 1917, Captain 
Doe enters the leave year of 1918, and 
is given a credit of 30 days’ leave for 
the year (e). He now has a total ac- 
cumulated leave bclance of 30 days’ 
plus the 20 days’ balance due for 1917 
(d) which gives him 50 days’ accumu- 
lated leave (f). 

During the leave year of 1918 Cap- 
tain Doe takes 20 days leave (g) and 
that subtracted from his accumulated 
balance of 50 days’ (f) leaves a bal- 
ance due on June 30, 1918, of 30 
days’ (h). 

On the Ist of July, 1918, Captain 
Doe enters the leave year of 1919, and 
is given a credit of 30 days’ leave for 
the year (i). The balance (h) added 
to his allowance (i) gives him a total 
accumulated leave balance of 60 
days (j). 

During the leave year of 1919 Cap- 
tain Doe takes only 10 days’ leave (k) 
and that subtracted from his accumu- 
lated balance of 60 days (j) leaves a 
balance due on June 30, 1919, of 50 
days (l). 

On the ist of July, 1919, Captain 
Doe enters the leave year of 1920 and 
is given a credit of 30 days (m). The 
balance (1) added to this allowance 
(m) gives a total accumulated leave 
balance of 80 days (n). The 12 days 
leave taken in 1920 (0) is charged up 
and there remains a balance due of 
68 days on June 30, 1920 (p) 

On July Ist, 1920, the leave year for 
1921 is entered and a credit of 30 
days is given (q). The balance (p) 
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added to this allowance (q) gives a 
total accumulated leave balance of 98 
days (r). During the leave year of 
1921 Captain Doe took 3 months and 
10 days leave (100 days) (s). He had 
only 98 days accumulated leave balance 
due (r) so that he over-ran his allow- 
ance and was forced to take two days 
of this leave on half pay. Captain 
Doe, therefore, on the 30th of June, 
1921, has no leave due him—in other 
words he has cleaned up his leave 
slate (t). 

On the Ist of July, 1921, the leave 
year for 1922 is entered and a credit of 
30 days is given (uv). There being no 
balance for the leave year of 1921 (t) 
nothing is to be added to (uw) and the 
30 days is carried to the accumulated 
leave balance column (v). The 15 
days leave taken in 1922 (w) is 
charged up and there remains a balance 
due of 15 days (x) on June 30, 1922. 

On the Ist day of July, 1922, the 
leave year for 1923 is entered and a 
credit of 30 days given (y). The bal- 
ance (x) added to this allowance (y) 
gives a total accumulated leave bal- 
ance of 45 days (z). The 20 days 
leave taken in 1923 (aa) is charged up 


and there remains a balance due of 25 
days (bb) on June 30, 1923. 

On the Ist day of July, 1923, the 
leave year for 1924 is entered and a 
credit of 30 days given (cc). The bal- 
ance (bb) added to this allowance (cc) 
gives a total accumulated leave balance 
ot 55 days (dd). The 1 month and 15 
days leave (45 days) (ee) taken in 
1924 is charged up and there remains 
a balance of 10 days (ff) on June 30, 
1924. 

Let us assume that Captain Doe does 
not take any leave during the leave 
years of 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928. 
On June 30, 1927, he will have 100 
days accumulated leave due him. On 
July 1, 1927, he enters the leave year 
of 1928, and on that date is given 
credit for 30 days leave. This would 
make his total credit 130 days, which 
is 10 more days than an offcer may 
accumulate. The total accumulated 
leave balance would then show 120 
days until Captain Doe uses up some 
of his leave. In other words if Captain 
Doe fails to take his leave before more 
than 120 days accumulate he loses all 
accumulations over and above the 129 
days. 








Leave year Credit for Seta’ Sania 
ending year balance 
1917 27 da. (a) 27 (b) 
1918 30 da. (e) 50 (f) 
1919 30 da. (i) 60 (j) 
1920 30 da. (m) 80 (n) 
1921 80 da. (q) 98 (r) 
1922 30 da. (u) 30 (v) 
1923 80 da. (y) 45 (2) 
1924 30 da. (cc) 55 (dd) 
1925 30 da. 40 
1926 30 da. 70 
1927 30 da. 100 
1928 30 da. 120 
1929 30 da. 120 


Total accumu- 


Leave Balance due Romasiie 
taken June 30 
7 (c) 20 (d) 
20 (g) 30 7 
10 (k) 50 ( Two days 
Ja fo) a. ep) excess on 
8 half ’ 
15 (w) 15 (x) F kt 
20 (aa) 25 (bb) 
45 (ee) 10 (ff) 
none 40 Not more 
none 70 than 120 
none 100 days may 
none 120 be accumu- 
none 120 lated. 
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Army Retirements 


For the benefit of the hundreds of officers who have purchased a copy of 
Army Retirements,* there is published below a list of the officers who have 
‘dropped out’’ since January 1, 1923. The officer’s name and page number in 
Army Retirements is given. By crossing off these names your copy of the book 
will be brought right up to date to include December 15, 1923. 
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Leary Adds to His Holdings 


Capt. O. B. Wise 


APTAIN LEARY had 
always had the repu- 
tation of being game. 
He is likewise a good 
loser. When we dis- 
covered how badly he 
had been stung in his 
purchase of stock in 
the Blue Eagle Cam- 
i= era Company, he sim- 
™ ply laughed and said, 

‘“That’s a good one on me.’’ 

If he had been of another disposition, 
I should most certainly have seized 
every opportunity to make pertinent 
remarks in his presence about people 
who are suckers. The clever salesman, 
Mr. Sale, had quickly talked Captain 
Leary out of $500, but during the 
months that followed very little was 
said about it. I have never been so 
thankful for anything in my life as I 
was for this fact when one day we got 
information that Captain Leary’s ven- 
ture was not so bad after all. 

**Say, it looks like you and your 
banker and the Better Business Bureau 
all got a bum steer on this thing, 
doesn’t it?’’ he said to me. ‘‘ My little 
old stock certificates begin to look like 
real cash in hand.’’ 

Captain Leary had just told me of a 
caller he had had the night before who 
had brought him the glad tidings. The 
caller was a representative of the com- 
pany and he explained how Captain 
Coreoran’s battle in Wall Street had 
brought victory. The company had 
worked quietly until it was apparent to 
investment bankers in New York that 
it would be a success. One firm of in- 
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vestment bankers had at last agreed to 
have the stock listed and to make a 
market of not less than $175 a share 
for it as soon as it was all issued and 
outstanding. This is just what Cap- 
tain Coreoran had been working for 
and now the stockholders of his cor- 
poration who had had confidence in him 
were to be rewarded handsomely. The 
ealler had further expressed a firm be- 
lief that the market price of the stock 
would go well above $175 when trading 
began, but stockholders were assured 
at least the $175 for every share that 
had cost them $100. It would have 
been a simpler matter for Captain Cor- 
coran to take over the remaining 1,000 
shares in the treasury which had to be 
issued, but so sincere was his gratitude 
for the faith stockholders had shown in 
him that he had allotted each stock- 
holder a pro rata amount of the 1,000 
shares and the privilege to buy that 
amount at the old price of $100 before 
the stock was listed at $175. Captain 
Leary’s allotment was two shares. 

**T tell you, Wise,’’ he said, ‘‘it cer- 
tainly pays to take a flyer now and 
then. If you don’t take a chance you 
never get anywhere in investments. 
This little venture of mine that cost 
an outlay of $700 is going to make $525 
for me at least.’’ 

I had been so interested in Captain 
Leary that I had almost forgotten that- 
this same opportunity had been offered 
to me and I had turned it down. I re- 
ealled the report my banker had given 
me about this company and remem- 
bered that he had said the plan was 
impracticable. Other things in that 
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report were so clearly in my mind that 
I was still a little skeptical in spite of 
Leary’s sanguine mood and the profit 
which he was about to make. All these 
doubts were dispelled the following 
night, however, when Mr. Skipper, the 
vice-president of the company, called 
on Leary while I was at his quarters. 

‘‘Captain Leary,’’ he said, ‘‘I have 
had a very pleasant task assigned tu 
me. It is the duty of calling on every 
one of our stockholders for the purpose 
of making sure that they understand 
our condition thoroughly and are fully 
informed of the great fortune which 
has befallen us as a result of Captain 
Corcoran’s keen ability.’’ Mr. Skipper 
was a middle-aged man, well dressed 
and had a very pleasing personality. 
No one who had the privilege of talking 
to him for five minutes could doubt his 
honesty and sincerity. 

‘‘From the time that Captain Cor- 
coran started this undertaking,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we have had no end of trouble. 
He has been harassed and opposed on 
every angle by men who control the 
money market and it is only a result of 
his untiring efforts that we can now 
actually realize on our investment.’’ 

‘‘T am sure every stockholder will 
appreciate Captain Corcoran’s efforts,’’ 
Leary said, ‘‘and, I for one, am sorry 
that I didn’t buy more so my allot- 
ment would be greater than two shares 
now.’’ 

**What!’’ the company’s vice-presi- 
dent expostulated, ‘‘did that man tell 
you that your allotment was only two 
shares?’’ 

‘*Yes, and that is all he would let me 
buy,’’ Captain Leary replied. 

The representative of the Blue Eagle 
Camera Company obviously could 
hardly contain himself. It was appar- 
ent that he was extremely upset, but 


finally when he found words he gave 
vent to his emotions and concluded by 
saying that the salesman who had told 
Leary that his allotment was only two 
shares would be summarily discharged 
as soon as word could be gotten to head- 
quarter’s office. He produced a list of 
stockholders with the amount of stock 
each had bought, showing also the nuni- 
ber of shares in their allotment. Cap- 
tain Leary’s allotment was four shares, 
not two. 

When Mr. Skipper had calmed down 
some and had expressed his delight at 
having found this out in time for Cap- 
tan Leary to avail himself of his full 
privilege, he said: ‘‘This is the fourth 
complaint we have gotten on this man, 
but the first one which could be abso- 
lutely proven. He has been telling 
stockholders that their allotments are 
less than the actual amount set aside 
for them by the company, but he re- 
ports to the company that the stock- 
holders are taking their full share. 
Then he takes the difference himself. 
He was all set literally to steal $150 
to which you are entitled.’’ 

Captain Leary was simply overcome 
with delight. His profits from this lit- 
tle venture were piling up. He said he 
thought he would sell just enough at 
$175 to get his money back and take 
a chance on making greater profit on 
the remainder through the increase in 
value in the market. 

Captain Leary was certainly right 
about my banker and the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau having a ‘‘bum steer.’’ It 
annoyed me a lot because I might just 
as well have had this opportunity to 
profit with Leary. My inelination, 
however, was to feel that the bank had 
given me information which they be- 
lieved to be reliable and I did not feel 
that there was any ulterior motive on 
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their part in giving me the unfavor- 
able report which prevented my par- 
ticipating in these profits. Accord- 
ingly, a few days later, when I called 
at the bank, I seized the opportunity to 
explain to my banker that his advice 
had prevented me from making a little 
extra money. 

I told him the story of Captain 
Leary’s two callers and showed him 
how Leary was about to profit to the 
extent of approximately $700. He 
listened rather attentively to my story 
and showed more than usual interest. 
I noticed, however, that there was 
nothing in his expression to indicate 
that he regretted having given me mis- 
information. When I had concluded 
he made the same remark that he had 
made on my previous visit. 

‘*That’s fishy,’’ he said. 

His ridicule of the whole proposition 
amazed me and I began to wonder how, 
in the face of these facts, he could be so 
indifferent. 

**Did you buy stock from this man ?’’ 
he asked. 

**No.’”’ 

**Well, you just get out your little 
account book and make a note that you 
have saved as much money as you think 
Captain Leary has made. I don’t know 
the particulars in this thing yet,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘but I’ll get them for you. 
I do know this much, however, about 
stock salesman and that is, that they 
are not given to beneficence and I will 
stake a good-sized bet that there are 
none running around here playing 
Santa Claus, as these fellows pretend 
to be doing.’’ 

I avoided mentioning to Captain 
Leary about having had this chat with 
my banker again because, frankly, I 
was at a loss to know what to believe. 
One moment I was glad I had not 





bought the stock and another moment I 
earnestly regretted it. Until I heard 
from my banker a day or so later I was 
alternately glad and sorry, but mostly 
bewildered. When I got the report of 
my banker’s interview with the Better 
Business Bureau and looked back over 
the history of Leary’s venture in this 
company, I realized that I saw a very 
vivid picture of why some people are 
ealled ‘‘suckers’’ and how they attain 
that distinction. 

In the terms of the stock salesman 
Captain Leary had not only been a 
**sucker,’’ but had been ‘‘re-loaded.’’ 
These recent callers of Captain Leary’s 
had had no connection whatever with 
the Blue Eagle Camera Company or 
with Corcoran, its promoter. Corcoran 
had given up the promotion of this 
company several months ago and was 
engaged in another enterprise. The 
company itself was in receivership with 
no assets whatever. 

The Better Business Bureau reported 
to my banker after an investigation, 
that these men were part of a band of 
high pressure salesmen who had re- 
cently been brought under Federal ob- 
servation with the result that a num- 
ber of them had been arrested. The 
two men who called on Captain Leary 
had not yet been apprehended, but 
they were known to the authorities and 
an arrest was looked for in a few days. 
The first salesman had discovered that 
Captain Leary was very easily con- 
vineed and regretted that he had not 
‘‘allotted’’ him more than two shares. 
This was reported to his henchman, the 
second salesman, who, representing 
himself as being vice-president of the 
company, called to get the other two 
hundred easy dollars through this ‘‘al- 
lotment’’ system. 

The men had no stock whatever 
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which they could deliver and even if 
they had delivered any stock it would 
have been worthless because the com- 
pany’s project had been abandoned. 
They did, however, have a very valu- 
able list of people who had bought 
stock from Coreoran’s crew of sales- 
men and had re-loaded many of them 
before the Federal investigation began 
to close in. Captain Leary was out 
just $400 more. 

‘“‘This ‘re-loading’ and ‘allotment’ 
system of selling stock to uninitiated 
investors has been worked over-time,’’ 
my banker said. ‘‘Some day, perhaps, 
thieves of this kind will all be behind 
the bars where they belong, but before 


that time they are destined to collect 
from the unwary many thousands of 
dollars by schemes such as this. You 
ean never be too sure of the integrity 
of people from who you buy securities. 
Two billion dollars have been lost by 
the American public in stock swindles 
during the past year and yet it seems 
that the unscrupulous stock salesmen 
have not yet reached the maximum 
efficiency of hooking them at the pro- 
verbial rate of one a minute. 
caution in 


Your 


this case has saved you 
money, but I cannot too firmly impress 
upon your mind the necessity of Inves- 


tigating Before You Invest.’’ 


D 


Not the Man 


At a transfer station a man was 
waiting patiently for a street car, 
when a woman, highly excited, rushed 
up to him and cried: ‘‘Are you the 
man here?’’ 

‘*T don’t understand,’’ he said. 

‘Are you the man here?’’ she re- 
peated. 

‘*No, madam,’’ he said, concealing 
a smile. ‘‘The man here is that man 
over there.’’—Capper’s Farmer. 

















Mr. Bok’s Peace Award 


Major H. A. 


ERHAPS by the time 
this is published the 
Peace Award Com- 
mittee will have an- 
nounced which of the 
22,165 plans sub- 
mitted to them is to 
receive the princely 

“am | prize offered by Mr. 
m Bok for the most 

practicable sugges- 
tion as to how the United States may 
best cooperate with the other nations 
of the world toward promoting peace. 

Of course Mr. Bok has been the butt 
of much sarcasm and some ridicule. He 
has also been charged with having 
founded the Award as propaganda for 
the League of Nations. This he has 
publicly denied, and it is a fact that, 
under the rules governing the contest, 
the plans submitted may utilize the 
League or be entirely independent of 
that agency. Practically all, friends 
and foes, agree that Mr. Bok’s motives 
are above reproach, and that his action 
has stimulated interest in a subject that 
deserves our best thought. 

Now $100,000 is a lot of money— 
for an individual. As an item in the 
cost of a war it would be merely a min- 
ute sum among expenditures that some- 
times run into millions each day—to 
say nothing of the loss of young man- 
hood. So, it is safe to say that our 
interest in the winner, whoever he may 
be, is transcended by our concern as 
to the plan found worthy of the award. 

Without cynicism or pessimism but 
in a spirit of honest doubt we may ask 
Can any plan to promote peace carry 
conviction to our citizens generally? 
Is such a plan practicable? Jazz 
writers for the newspapers have given 











Finch, C. E. 


out suggestions that the way to pro- 
mote peace is ‘‘to stop fighting’’ or ‘‘to 
abolish all boy babies,’’ but since the 
matter deserves serious thought let us 
put facetiousness aside and examine 
some of the plans. 

This we are able to do thanks to 
Collier’s Weekly which offered to pub- 
lish summaries of plans believed to be 
worthy of investigation. For the past 
few weeks these have been appearing 
and they cover a wide range from the 
highly fantastic to the reasonably pos- 
sible. Here are a few samples: 


(a) The next draft for war should 
be drawn from those who have an in- 
terest in the continuation of war. All 
government officials, municipal, State 
and Federal, except for the President 
and his Cabinet, should be included in 
the first draft, their places being filled 
by subordinates and from Civil Service 
lists. 

Aside from the impossibility of doing 
anything with such an aggregation, ex- 
cept lose the war, this plan is a bit 
rough on officials who may be earnestly 
trying to save their country from in- 
vasion by an attacking enemy. The 
plan is, of course, founded on the 
theory, largely false, that it is the older 
men who have always ‘‘concocted war’’ 
and foisted it upon unsuspecting and 
innocent youngsters. 


(b) The United States should con- 
vene a ‘‘Conference for the Prevention 
of War,’’ from which politicians would 
be rigidly excluded, but which would 
admit ‘‘the great economists, sociolo- 
gists, biologists, psychologists, philoso- 
phers, savants and statesmen.’’ This 
Conference would conduct a scientific 
inquiry into the causes of war, and its 
findings would be available for all time 
to apply to war’s prevention. 

Of course there are some of us who 
feel that sueh a Conference, however 
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distinguished, would be a waste of 
talent, since there is a fairly credible 
rumor going the rounds that our old 
acquaintance, Human Selfishness, is 
the cause of war. Doubtless the find- 
ings of such a gathering (in twenty 
volumes bound in limp ealf) would 
look imposing enough resting on our 
library shelves—one of the things we 
were to get around to reading ‘‘some 
day.’’ But would that day ever come? 
Then, again, why pick on the poor 
politician? And who is to distinguish 
between him and the statesman? It 
has been alleged that a statesman is 
nothing more nor less than a politician 
who has been thoroughly dead for a 
sufficient time. It is an open question 
whether or not ‘‘dead ones’’ could be 
tolerated in such a Conference! 


And so they go. One would have 
the Constitution amended so as to de- 
prive Congress of the right to declare 
war and to place that decision before 
the voters in a general referendum— 
forgetting that in the meantime the 
enemy may be bombarding our coast 
cities. Another would bring about an 
Anglo-Saxon, English-speaking  alli- 
ance to preserve the balance of power, 
without considering that, since like 
begets like, it would be only the briefest 
time before such an alliance would be 
confronted by a union, Slav-Teutonic 
or some such, formed to meet the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘‘menace.’’ 

But not all the plans, by any means, 
are visionary. Not all of them ignore 
human nature and disregard the law 
of self-preservation. Here are brief 
digests of a few that appear to embody 
some degree of practicability, if the 
time required for their accomplish- 
ment be figured in terms of genera- 
tions instead of years: 


(a) Education is vital. Bring about 
an honest study of the causes of war, 
the unprofitableness of it. Teach the 
falsity of the old ideas of national 
honor, and the futility of race hatreds. 
This calls for no diminution in patriot- 
ism, no abolition of ‘‘ preparedness.’’ 

(6) Appoint a Commission on Edu- 
cation to prepare courses of study in 
schools of the various countries, ex- 
plaining and creating faith in world- 
peace organizations. 

(c) Cooperate in all humanitarian 
endeavors. 

(d) Have the United States join the 
League of Nations with the idea of 
proving that organization a worth- 
while success or a total failure. If 


the League fails it should not be for 


want of a helping hand from us. If 
fail it does in spite of our support, our 
country can withdraw and strive to 
form a better League. 

(e) Participate in and give our sup- 
port to the World Court in order that 
it may be brought to its full usefulness. 

(f) Appoint an international Com- 
mission to propagandize in favor of 
birth control where great and increas- 
ing populations make for international 
friction. 

(g) Work for international agree- 
ments limiting land, air and submarine 
armaments, as naval armaments were 
limited for five Powers at the Wash- 
ington Conference. The United States 
should announce that our present 
modest military establishment will not 
be increased except under the threat 
of aggression. 

(h) Encourage a unijon of all 
churches to work for an increase in the 
spread of religion. 


The wise man realizes that criticising 
is as easy as lying. There is not a plan 
that is not open to doubt, but, on the 
other hand, there is not a doubt that 
cannot be removed by a plan—provided 
it has the support of the majority af- 
fected by it. Assuredly there is no 
army man who will fail to wish Mr. Bok 
the best of good fortune in his quest. 
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TRUST no one will 
draw the inference 
from this discussion 
that I am a pessimist, 
for such is not the 
/ case, but in the in- 
terest of the Infan- 
try company com- 
et manders of the 
s' on ee Army—The men who 
command the most 
important part of the Army, I want 
to register a protest against a system 
that has almost become universal 
through constant use. 

Why do we of the rifle companies, 
who do most of the fighting and bear 
nearly all of the losses in war have to 
give up our good non-commissioned 
officers and privates to every Tom, 
Dick and Harry, who comes along and 
says that he is a ‘‘Specialist,’’ or that 
he represents a technical branch of 
the Army; and that he must have 
nothing but the very best men in his 
section, platoon, or company ? 

The report of the Lewis Board, 
convened in the A. E. F. for the pur- 
pose of studying Infantry reorgani- 
zation, discusses this same subject in 
a very masterly manner. This dis- 
cussion does not attempt to add any- 
thing to that excellent report, but is 
offered for the sole purpose of pre- 
senting the viewpoint of one lowly 
company commander who in the past 
has suffered from such practices. 

It is realized that our various head- 
quarters must have efficient personnel, 
and that they must function properly ; 
that we must have good intelligence 








and communications platoons; good 
light mortar and one-pounder sec- 
tions, and machine gun companies; 
that the services of supply and pro- 
curement must work smoothly. But 
how about the rifle companies—the 
real ‘‘Doughboys’’? Our experience, 
and all our text-books tells us that 
if we hope to win, our Infantry must 
be of the very highest. 

To digress a moment. In a large 
commercial organization, who is the 
most important man? The executive 
who handles men, or the highly spe- 
cialized man who runs a _ particular 
machine or department? We all 
know the answer to that question. 
There can only be one answer. Now, 
let us apply the same principle to the 
service. .Man is the one important 
element in war, in everything. This 
notwithstanding the fact that we live 
in an age of machinery. In the final 
analysis the human element always 
predominates. It always has and al- 
ways will, Can man be compared to 
a horse, or to a machine or weapon 
that man himself has made and _ per- 
fected? Decidedly no. 

Now, then let us get down to the 
point. I will make the statement, and 
without fear of contradiction, that 
there is nothing that requires more 
skill, more ‘initiative, more training, 
than does the efficient and effective 
handling of a platoon of Infantry in 
battle. The official records of casual- 
ties in the World War show that 507 
out of every 1,000 Infantry officers be- 
came casualties. It goes without say- 
ing that platoon leaders made up a 
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great part of this percentage. Our 
non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of Infantry were killed and 
wounded to the tune of 447 in every 
1,000. 

When the platoon leader becomes a 
casualty, the platoon sergeant, if he 
is living, takes his place. When the 
platoon sergeant has become disabled, 
and the bravest and most resourceful 
non-commissioned officers and _pri- 
vates have also been left behind on 
the field, who commands the platoon? 
Often no one, or some man whom all 
the ‘‘specialists’’ have passed up and 
who under ordinary conditions we 
would never trust with a command. 
Even with all of this the platoon most 
often comes through, but at what 
cost, and sometimes it does not. All 
because our best men, who would 
make platoon leaders, are back behind 
the point where the battle is taking 
place, engaged, as the Lewis Board 
aptly states, in doing some kind of 
so-called technical work, running a 
hospital ward or keeping a storehouse. 
The ‘‘eulls’’ are out where the scrap 
ic, deciding the fate of a day, or per- 
haps the fate of a nation. 

In 1921 I commanded a company 
at one of the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps. Without in any way at- 
tempting to criticize my superiors, I 
will state that one of the first orders 
[ received was to the effect that all 
ex-service men attending the camp 
would take the machine gun and how- 
itzer courses. Decidedly these men 
were the best we had at the camp. 
Only a few of them had ever been 
more than a private in the service, 
and a number of them had only had 
service in a cadet corps in some 
school or college, but nevertheless 
they were the pick of the camp. The 


final objective of the Citizens’ Camps 
is to provide a corps of trained re- 
serve officers, that is, we would like 
to see every man who attends the 
three camps attain that objective. 
These men, by reason of their pre- 
vious service would, in my opinion de- 
rive a great deal more benefit fron 
the camp if they were placed in the 
rifle companies where they would be 


‘acting non-commissioned officers, and 


would have the experience of com- 
manding men. The company would 
certainly be more efficient by having 
them in it. I do not believe in put- 
ting all the ‘‘boobs’’ in the specialist 
arms, neither do I believe in putting 
all the ‘‘culls’’ in the Infantry. 

We in America are very susceptible 
tc fads, as a matter of fact, all civil- 
ized people are. Witness our ladies’ 
styles, and even those of the men. My 
service does not date far enough back 
tc say from experience, but I am told 
by an officer of long and efficient serv- 
ice that the Army is also susceptible 
tc fads; that before the Spanish War, 
marching was held to be the one ele- 
ment in war; that later, target prac- 
tice reigned supreme. No one can 
doubt the value of these two subjects, 
but there are others that must also be 
considered. Before we entered the 
World War the Allies were stressing 
the grenade and machine gun, almost 
to the exclusion of everything else. 
We also know that during this period 
of intense specialization, even down to 
the squad, that they were deadlocked 
in trench warfare. In other words, 
nothing was accomplished. When the 
British awoke to the fact that the 
rifleman and the rifle he carried were 
the most important factors in war, they 
began to win. Our Commander-in- 
Chief was not deceived by the fads of 
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the Allies. He cabled, ‘‘Teach the men 
how to shoot,’’ which meant nothing 
more or less than we must have gocd 
Infantrymen. I believe our army is at 
present suffering from too much ‘‘Spe- 
cialists,’’ or rather from sending prac- 
tically all of our good men to them. 
There are too many examples to cite, 
so I will only take one, which actually 
happened, and is not an unusual one by 
any means. An officer was organizing 
a supply train in one of the divisions. 
He sent noncommissioned officers 
through the division, which was just 
organizing, to secure the names of men 
whom they thought would be good 
enough to belong to this supply train. 
The names were secured and the roster 
was sent to Division Headquarters with 





the request that they be transferred t | 
the train. This was promptly donc. 
This commanding officer was ver) 
proud of his organization, and he ha‘! 
a right to be. They were certainly effi 
cient. No one ever stopped to thin 
of the number of possible section anc 
platoon leaders he robbed those pri 
vates of infantry of, except the com 
pany commanders who had to stand 
still and see these good men go. 

The specialist branches are interest 
ing; modern man likes to work wit! 
something mechanical; but modern 
wars, the same as pre-historic conflicts, 
are decided by the human element, and 
the very best men we have must be 
trained and placed in position to com- 
mand and direct this element. 


D 


Infantry Score Book 

The Infantry Score Book, 1924, will 
be ready for distribution to the service 
on January 15, 1924. The book has 
been revised and brought up to date 
to include the ‘‘dope’’ contained in the 
new Training Regulations. New plates 
for seore sheets have been made to cor- 
respond to those included in the War 
Department score book. 

Company Commanders should get 
their order in without delay for such 
number of copies as they will require 
for the season of 1924. 


















'ROBABLY the most 
frequent attacks on 
the Army come from 
that class of persons 
whom we may desig- 
nate as pacifists, as 
that term was known 
during the war. They 
are not to be con- 
fused with those who, 
while believing that 
the nation should be properly pro- 
tected, insist that the strictest economy 
should be observed in this direction. 
The pacifists are the extremists in this 
line, to whom the opinions and recom- 
mendations of those responsible for the 
Army and Navy are the merest twad- 
dle. These people differ so in their 
ideas, motives and methods that, in all 
fairness, they should be divided into 
three classes : 

(a) sentimentalists. 

(b) economists. 

(c) political radicals. 

The sentimentalists are usually those 
of tender feelings, who abhor war and 
everything connected with it. Their 
ranks include many women who, in 
their hasty reasoning, which emanates 
more from the heart than from the 
head, see the folly and carnage of war 
and include in their natural disgust all 
those who are prepared to defend them 
against it. They know war causes un- 
told misery and suffering and without 
going much farther into the subject, 
they oppose everything that reminds 
them of it. Their argument is this: 
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If the war is wicked, cruel and costly, 
why prepare for it? They are seldom 
logical but generally sincere. They 
seem incapable of differentiating be- 
tween a defensive war of principle and 
an offensive war for conquest. All war 
is anathema to them and their cloaks of 
scorn easily cover all in the Army and 
Navy. If you show them the fallacy 
of their reasoning as proved by recent 
events they will insist: ‘‘That was the 
last war—we will never have another.”’ 
To them war is wrong—should not be 
—and therefore will not be. That is 
the sum and substance of the argu- 
ment. There it starts and there it ends. 
There are no extenuations nor ampli- 
fications possible. 

They also include those materialists 
who consider that the human body and 
its life are the most precious things in 
the world, and no principle or cause 
ean be worth their sacrifice. They do 
not seem to realize that civilization has 
been steadily advanced, over the bodies 
of those impeding its progress if need 
be, by those who were willing to lay 
down their lives for it. And so it shall 
always be, for when man, through fear 
or whatever motive, glorifies his mate- 
rial body to such an extent that he will 
not risk it for principle and spiritual 
advancement, then decay has set in and 
the deterioration of the race and civili- 
zation has justly begun. 

Illogical as are these critics, whose 
reason is dominated by sentiment, they 
are numerous, dogmatic and powerful. 
Many of them are fine Christian people 
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who are undoubtedly sincere and whose 
attacks are difficult to meet for the 
very reason that they are beyond the 
realm of logic. 

The economists among the pacifists 
are usually those who insist that the 
expense of maintaining an Army is un- 
warranted. No matter how far the 
forces of national defense have been 
reduced the expenses are still too large. 
This class includes principally business 
men and politicians: In some cases 
they are honest in their beliefs, but in 
the vast majority of cases their motives 
are actuated by nothing higher than 
expediency. They should not be 
classed with the sentimentalists, whose 
feelings run away with their judgment, 
but are hard-headed, practical men 
who thoroughly understand the situa- 
tion and how best to translate it into 
dollars or votes. 

Among the business men in this class 
are those who are almost ruined by 
taxation and are so driven by the stern 
realities of the present that they have 
little time or inclination, and no 
money, to plan for the possibilties of 
the future. They are sick and tired of 
the memory of the last war and its 
aftermath, the vast expenditures for 
which they confuse with and charge 
to the national defense. For this they 
think they have already paid more 
than any man should in a single life- 
time. Hence the protest to their politi- 
eal representatives—both state or na- 
tional—to cut the expenses of govern- 
ment. Some in their position of se- 
eurity—hundreds of miles away from 
any border or seacoast—may even 
specify that the cut be made in the 
services. But in any event the result 
is the same for the politician, in re- 
sponse to the insistent demand, econo- 


mizes in the line of least resistance, 
which is also the line of political ex- 
pediency—in the Army and Navy. 
Whether his real conviction is that this 
is false economy for which the nation 
will pay many fold in years to come 
for the saving of today, who can say? 
He will not be responsible then; he 1s 
now. He who refuses to insure his 
home against fire can laugh at the 
world and defy anyone to prove he 
made a mistake—until after the fire. 
And thus it is with the pacifist legis- 
lator who makes his saving today (the 
premium falling due for national in- 
surance) in the line of the least resist- 
ance—the ever-vulnerable, non-politi- 
eal, non-voting services of national de- 
fense. 

The political radicals are, for the 
most part, those pacifists who are op- 
posed to our form of government and 
wish it destroyed. Although compara- 
tively this group is not very large, still 
its numbers are far greater and more 
active than one would suppose, for they 
work silently and without display. 
This element includes the I. W. W’s, 
the Nihilists, the Bolsheviks (of both 
the parlor and kitchen variety) many 
Socialists, radical labor organizations 
and others who are unalterably op- 
posed to the very substance of our de- 
mocracy and thus despise its loyal and 
uniformed defenders. These are the 
ones who caused so much trouble dur- 
ing the war when they were open and 
vociferous in their opposition to the 
right of the state to use its man power 
for self-protection. They refuse loyalty 
to any civilized government, despise 
nationalism and profess a belief in a 
nebulous Socialist or Soviet state, upon 
the details of which no two of them 
seem to agree. Picked up from the 
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gutters of Europe, they have been 
given a taste of liberty which they 
would instantly transform into license. 
These radicals are internationalists 
who decry love of country as the weak- 
ness of the workers, which renders 
them the easy prey of the predatory 
interests. During the war their sedi- 
tious activities were suppressed with 
summary measures. Since that time 
their machinations have been much 
more subtle but none the less destrue- 
tive. Their propaganda, by various 
and devious means, seeps through in 
many plausible guises and fools unsus- 
pecting people who are attracted by 
the unusual and the visionary. Their 
agents are always on hand, where there 
is industrial strife, for in the soil of 
hate and discontent is where their seed- 
lings flourish. Thus do they never fail 
to magnify an economic misfortune by 
their insidious propaganda, that pits 
man against man, or class against class, 
and eternally pours oil on the flames of 
industrial and political unrest. Plot- 
ting the overthrow of our government 
by varying degrees of violence, they 
unite in hating the forces of govern- 
men that thwart their purpose. Natur- 
ally, the Army is their biggest obstacle 
and they lose no opportunity to attack 
it and lower its efficiency. Their 
methods are so sly that many are not 
aware of their propaganda, which may 
always be found lurking in the shadow, 
ready to give additional impetus to any 
movement to economize or reduce the 
Army that may have been launched by 
perfectly sincere and loyal citizens. 


CIVIL RELATIONS 

Looking back through the history of 
our Army one can find no consistent 
attitude of the civilian toward the 
soldier. While the attitude of the soldier 


to his civilian brother may be said 
to be constant, the reverse is certainly 
not true for the esteem in which the 
soldier is held fluctuates with the times. 
He is at the zenith of his popularity in 
times of national danger, but seems to 
quickly lose this prestige when the 
peril is past. Generally speaking, 
then, the psychological frame of mind 
of the American people toward their 
uniformed defenders may be termed as 
ineonstant and subject to correlative 
changing circumstances which vary ac- 
cording to local conditions. Where the 
reception of the soldier is unusually 
cordial it almost invariably predicates 
a sound knowledge of the Army, its 
purpose and a familiarity with its per- 
sonnel. Where the reverse is true 
ancient prejudices and ignorance con- 
cerning the Army are generally found. 
In other words, the popularity of the 
Regular is high where he is stationed 
and has the opportunity of getting ac- 
quainted and mediocre or low where 
such is not the case. This ancient need 
of mankind—of becoming better ac- 
quainted—is as old as history itself 
and is as important as it is venerable. 
Where jealousies exist, misunderstand- 
ings occur or animosities are bred, 
there is no antidote extant as effective 
as the simple ‘‘ rubbing of elbows’’ and 
exchanging points of view. Nothing 
will so quickly show the flimsy struc- 
ture of the antagonisms and dispel the 
fears and the misconceptions upon 
which they were based. So vitally im- 
portant is this considered that Buckle, 
in his masterful work ‘‘History of 
Civilization in England,’’ in discussing 
the modern tendency of wars to de- 
crease in number, attributes this drift 
to the invention of steam. This he cites 
as one of the three primary causes of 
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lessening wars because of the extent to 
which steam has accelerated travel and 
thus enabled peoples to know each 
other. He states: ‘‘In all cases the 
better one civilized country is ac- 
quainted with another the more it will 
find to respect and to imitate. Of all 
the causes of national hatred, ignorance 
is the most powerful. When you in- 
erease the contact you remove the igno- 
rance, and thus you diminish the 
hatred. 

‘*Those who have known the (East) 
Indians longest have always the best 
opinion of them; but this is rather a 
compliment to human nature than to 
them, since it is true of every other 
people.’’ 

With equal force does this apply to 
each nation and every element of its 
society. 

The friendships of the trenches in 
the World War, where the wealthiest 
and the poorest of our citizens rubbed 
elbows and found that there was much 
to admire in each other, gave convine- 
ing proof of this truism. And thus it 
is with the soldier and civilian. Where 
they are well acquainted they hold 
each other in mutual respect. Where 
the soldier is a novelty his position is 
often more difficult and relations less 
cordial. During all our wars and 
thereafter until the glamour had died 
down, the uniform was the badge of 
courage and honor and respected ac- 
cordingly. But when the large forces 
are demobilized we generally find this 
attitude retained intact by only those 
communities where an immediate need 
for the soldier exists. For instance, on 
the Mexican Border, where the Army 
has been a necessity for many years, 
the most friendly relations always exist 
between the military and the civilian 





populations. The soldiers are respec - 
ed members of the community. The 
useful purpose is seen, their professio 
understood and, as a class, they are 
considered among the most valuab!: 
elements of that society in whic). 
through propinguity, they form an in. 
timate part. 

Similarly the reputation of the 
Army is high in the Philippine;, 
Hawaii, and all our insular possessions 
as well as in San Francisco, West Vir 
ginia and a score or more of localitie: 
in the United States where the Reg 
ulars have been called to the defense o! 
the publie weal. 

In the above localities the Army has 
had a chance to demonstrate its useful 
ness in peace as well as in war. In th 
ease of our foreign possessions, the 
ever-present possibilities of the fate 
that would befall them and all they 
possess were it not for the protection 
of our armed forces cause them to be 
firm advocates of the policy of main- 
taining a highly trained professional 
army as national insurance. These out 
posts of civilization cherish no delu- 
sions as to the need of an Army and 
Navy or the worth of such insurance. 
It is in such sections that the soldier 
is best known because of his long serv- 
ice and it is significant that few indeed 
are the attacks on the Army that ema- 
nate in these quarters. Likewise, in 
the various communities in the Unitea 
States, where the Army has rendered 
valuable emergency service the people 
are most friendly to the Regular sol- 
dier. His absolute impartiality in do- 
mestic disturbances, his loyalty, free- 
dom from politics, and general effi- 
ciency for the task, have enabled him 
to handle ugly situations in a gratify- 
ing manner. His re-establishment of 
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law and order on dozens of occasions 
without firing a single shot has invari- 
ably won the commendation of all ele- 
ments to the controversy. 

But such cases are sporadic. They 
usually occur at such long intervals 
and widely separated points that the 
former service of the Army is forgot- 
ten by the country at large. Hence it 
may truthfully be said that the Amer- 
ican people as a whole do not know 
their Army. Except in the widely 
seattered communities where it has had 
oceasion to demonstrate its raison 
d’etre, the Army is little understood. 
Whether this condition is the fault of 
the Army itself or the civilian public 
is a moot question that can be no part 
of these observations. But that this 
condition exists is unquestionable and 
to it ean be ascribed some of the most 
virulent and implacable critics of the 
Military Establishment. Far less than 
a genuine misunderstanding of it is 
necessary for those so inclined to attack 
any institution, not to mention one so 
vulnerable and, in its very structure 
and methods, so necessarily artificial as 
is an efficient army. Here, then, is per- 
haps the most fertile source of attacks 
on the Army—the ancient need of man 
to know his neighbor better, thereby 
quickly purging the mind of fears and 
baseless misconceptions. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Oceasionally one hears the criticism 
that our personnel has a manner that 
is irritating to the civilian public. 
Some say that we hold ourselves aloof, 
others that we are overbearing, and still 
others who insist that we are vain and 
conceited. It is believed that such com- 
plaints are much rarer since the World 
War, but where such an attitude pre- 











vails it may be traced to the following 
causes : 

(a) Misbehavior of military per- 
sonnel. 

(b) Insufficient civilian knowledge 
concerning soldier’s life, training, ete. 

(c) Soldier’s reaction to mistaken 
and preconceived civilian impressions 
concerning him. 


(a) MISBEHAVIOR OF MILITARY PER- 
SONNEL 


It is true that there have always 
been and probably always will be a cer- 
tain few narrow minded, arrogant mis- 
fits in the Army. But it is true of any 
other profession, and it is sincerely 
believed that the percentage of such in 
the Army is no larger than in any 
other vocation. The great difference is 
that such an inexcusable attitude in 
the Army immediately rekindles the 
latent Anglo-Saxon prejudice against 
professional soldiers and the unfortu- 
nate impression of the one offender will 
linger long after the example of 10 or 
20 others should have effaced it. But 
our Army is so small and scattered 
that our critic may not know 20 Reg 
ulars in an entire lifetime. Hence the 
unpleasant, though exceptional impres- 
sion remains with him, for it was un- 
usual and it is the law of memory to 
remember the unusual and forget the 
commonplace. Similarly the personnel 
of the Army is guilty of a share of 
civil crimes although it is believed that 
the discipline and respect for law in- 
stilled in the soldier cuts his ratio 
slightly below the proportionate share. 
But this advantage is more than offset 
by the prominence of the offending 
soldier whose uniform renders him so 
conspicuous. 

Thus we have seen the Regular 
Army as a unit held accountable for 
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the offenses of a few, whose shortcom- 
ings, although vital, have been of such 
a general nature that to eliminate them 
from the service via court-martial has 
been extremely difficult. Happily such 
is no longer the case with either officers 
or enlisted men. 


(b) INSUFFICIENT CIVILIAN KNOWL- 
EDGE CONCERNING SOLDIER’S LIFE, 
TRAINING, ETC. 


Under this division we find many pe- 
culiar civilian impressions concerning 
us that are not only unfounded, but 
sometimes come to us as a distinct sur- 
prise and disappointment. For in- 
stance, every soldier who has served in 
a small city has been frequently ac- 
eused by his friends of passing them 
on the street without recognition. The 
soldier knows that he did not see the 
civilian and that no affront was in- 
tended, which he endeavors to explain. 
How well he succeeds depends largely 
upon how the civilian is disposed to- 
ward him, but the truth is that the sol- 
dier in uniform is so conspicuous that 
he can be seen two blocks away by al- 
most any one. He may or may not see 
the particular civilians, but in any event 
he has nothing like the opportunity for 
first recognition that the civilian has. 
Furthermore he has been trained to 
look straight to the front in marching, 
and in walking along the street even 
this little habit will frequently cause 
him to miss seeing many acquaintances 
who approach him at angles. 

Furthermore the people with whom 
he has official duties are almost always 
in uniform. He salutes the uniform 
and naturally gets into the habit of 
looking for that first, for the uniform 
is not only the distinguishing mark of 
many of his friends but most of his 


duties. Needless to say no offense is 
meant by this service foible for the 
writer, in uniform, has passed without 
recognition some of his best service 
friends who happened to be in civilian 
clothes and vice versa. 

The manner of the service man that 
is deseribed as aloofness has some basis 
in fact, but it is not without reason. 
For the most part it is merely the sol- 
dier’s effort to live up to his regula- 
tions or avoid trouble. To understand 
his peculiar position it must be remem- 
bered that the soldier is without a per- 
manent home and seldom has a chance 
to vote. He is thus out of polities, 
which is recognized as a blessing for the 
Army. Hence by regulation and tra- 
dition he is required to refrain from 
partisanship and political activities. 
This naturally implies reticence on 
many occasions. Furthermore his pub- 
lie expression of opinions, either oral 
or written, on occasions where any pub- 
licity may attend them are supposed 
to be in line with the approved policy 
of the War Department in view of the 
fact that such a construction is very 
liable to be placed upon them anyhow. 

These restrictions on the soldier are 
often unknown to the layman, who 
prides himself on saying what he 
wishes when he pleases. He fails to 
consider the different situation con- 
fronting the soldier, whose enforced 
cireumspection or seeming disinterest- 
edness is likely to be misconstrued. 

Another contributing cause to the re- 
ticence of the soldier in public is his 
prominence and the annoyance it 
causes him. Everyone feels privileged 
to speak to the man in uniform. Often 
the remark is friendly or a most nat- 
ural request for information—well 
meant and well received. But far more 
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often the uniform offers an irresistable 
temptation for him of idle thoughts to 
open a conversation on any conceivable 
subject. Frequently the subjects 
broached are of a controversial nature, 
involving the policies of the Congress, 
State or War Departments, which he 
diseusses only among intimates. Natur- 
ally his remarks are prudent and 
guarded. He tries to be polite and still 
not become involved, which of course 
is not satisfactory to the interviewer, 
whose decided views on the subject he 
wishes seconded. 

Oceasionally the soldier recalls 
memories of his military service or that 
of some friend and our interviewer 
wishes to ‘‘talk shop.’’ This is natural 
enough and he may find the soldier 
glad to accommodate him. But then he 
may not. The soldier may have been 
on duty all day and desirous of forget- 
ting his work during his hours of leis- 
ure. Or he may want to read in quiet. 
In such eases he is probably uncom- 
municative. to his talkative friend, who 
may variously interpret his uncon- 
geniality. 

And let no one forget the half-wits 
and the drunkards to whom the man in 
uniform offers an irresistable magnet. 
Rarely has an inebriate on a street car, 
waxing loquacious in his stupor, ever 
missed the uniformed soldier, who is 
subjected to his ravings and the at- 
tendant embarrassment. In other words 
the soldier in uniform can never be as- 
sured of the privacy of a civilian no 
matter how much reason he may have, 
on oceasion, to wish it. 

These are, it is true, only trivial an- 
noyanees which are generally taken 
good naturedly and recognized as part 
of the game. But nevertheless such in- 
cidents occur so frequently in the life 


of a soldier that the condition may be 
said to be constant and exercises a psy- 
chological effect which many civilians 
fail to realize in interpreting the cau. 
tious manner of the soldier in public. 

Occasionally one hears the remark 
that the officers are pompous and con- 
ceited. Allowing of course for the few 
extremists or misfits that can do to 
death the best in anything, this impres. 
sion may often be ascribed to nothing 
more than the military bearing of the 
man that is such an important part of 
his training and tailoring. Sometimes 
this is not understood for its true 
value and is regarded as a pose of the 
military. 


(c) SOLDIER’S REACTION TO MISTAKEN 
AND PRECONCEIVED CIVILIAN IM- 
PRESSIONS CONCERNING HIM 


In certain sections of our country 
the soldier in uniform is not well re- 
ceived in time of peace. Happily such 
instances are fewer since the World 
War, when the meaning of the uniform 
was brought home to all. But prior to 
the war, for any one or combination 
of the reasons enumerated herein, this 
was unfortunately the case. In some 
localities the condition was so bad that 
state legislation had to be enacted to 
insure to the soldier the basic rights 
of citizenship. He was denied the seats 
his money would buy in the theatres 
and ushered to the most obscure table 
in the restaurant. His presence was 
frowned on, if not barred, in many 
places of amusement and even in the 
better grade barber shops he was care- 
fully waved into the remotest chair. 
This is no exaggeration as many a sol- 
dier can testify. The result was most 
natural. The soldier got into civilian 
clothes whenever possible, for he found 
out that it was not he but his uniform 
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that was discriminated against. In 
civilian clothes he enjoyed the inherent 
rights of all other citizens. But he 
could not always be in civilian clothes 
—perhaps he could not afford them or 
there were orders against them. And 
as he went forth in the uniform so 
highly respected among his comrades 
in -the Army he could not but feel 
sensitive among those civilians a per- 
centage of whom held opinions he knew 
to be quite the contrary. His experi- 
ence, or that of his fellows, had taught 
him that he must occasionally expect 
discrimination if not insult. And too 
often he found it. If not manifested 
by act, it frequently came through con- 
versation with some one who appeared 
friendly but whose subtle (or crude) 
questioning clearly showed how little 
he respected a soldier in time of peace. 
Perhaps at first the soldier undertook 
to explain his viewpoint until dis- 
couraged with the odds against him, 
the endless repetition, and the utter 
hopelessness of the task. Naturally but 
few of such experiences were sufficient 
to convince any man in uniform, who 
wanted to avoid trouble, that the best 
way of doing so was to mind his own 
business, be uncommunicative and, in a 
word, ‘‘crawl into his shell.’’ 

In some sections of the country the 
most alarming ignorance concerning 
the Army prevailed before the war. In 
certain rural communities practice 
marches have revealed the fact that 
many of the inhabitants had not seen 
a soldier in that town since the Civil 
War. In large cities of the East, where 
no possible excuse for such ignorance 
could exist, the same conditions pre- 
vailed as is evidenced by the number 
of times any soldier will tell you he has 
been mistaken for a bus conductor, 


guard, policeman, or various others 
who wear a uniform. Even standing 
in the lobby of a theatre or hotel has 
caused more than one officer in the old 
dress uniform to be handed the tickets 
or taken for an attendant. Of course 
these cases are thoughtlessness or igno- 
rance, or both, and quite harmless in 
themselves. In fact at times they are 
very amusing, but nevertheless signifi- 
eant. They are cited here merely to 
emphasize the truth of the statement 
that large numbers of the American 
people do not know their Army and are 
really too preoccupied to be greatly 
concerned over its existence. And it 
is the repetition of these little incidents 
that brings home this fact to the un.- 
formed personnel, who are at a loss to 
understand how such an attitude can 
exist toward the nation’s defenders. 

It is not intended to give the impres- 
sion that this disinterestedness toward 
the soldier prevails all over the United 
States. On the contrary in many lo- 
ealities he is exceptionally well treated 
and even favored. His uniform is con- 
sidered a badge of entry to all manner 
of entertainments and otherwise en- 
ables him to enjoy a prestige and privi- 
leges that few civilians fall heir to. 
But as a general rule throughout the 
United States this hospitality seems to 
exist in proportion to the need for the 
soldier in that section and seems to cool 
as the memory of the war or emergency 
fades into the past. 

In a word, the thoughtlessness, dis- 
crimination or ignorance that the sol- 
dier so frequently encounters in nor- 
mal times cannot fail to give him the 
impression that the average civilian 
has little genuine regard for him in 
time of peace. The reaction of the sol- 
dier to this is natural. 














The Rifle Platoon 


Ist. Lieut. D. L. Hardee, Infantry 





‘S HE handling of a rifle 
| platoon during action 
| in the recent war, not 
to mention the haz- 
ards of the task, pre- 
‘ sented pronounced 
cof ep difficulties in person- 
| nel as well as the 
many exacting quali- 
es fications of leader- 

ship. It required the 
ability to cope with situations arising 
unforseen, being handled and readily 
forgotten. So fast did problems pre- 
sent themselves that a situation was 
hardly in hand before another fre- 
quently more complicated and most 
always vastly different arose. Hence 
the margin of consciousness apparently 
worked overtime, and in many cases 
experiences of value are recalled 
through the association of ideas some- 
times arising many months after the 
original experience. 

The gruesomeness of many situations 
leads the veteran to be slow to talk 
about experiences unless they fall on 
ears tuned to understanding by similar 
experiences, or the congeniality of fel- 
low sufferers. 

The Infantry rifle platoon is the unit 
that comes in personal contact with 
the enemy and is the most important 
unit of the arm upon which rests the 
decision of battle—the Infantry. It is 
the smallest unit that has a combat 
wave supported by a maneuvering 
body ; the smallest unit commanded by 
a commissioned officer, and is the larg- 
est unit admitting of personal leader- 
ship. 








An officer rarely, if ever, became a 
good platoon leader seasoned in the 
School of Battle, before he became a 
casualty or at the head of a shattered 
company. Good platoon leaders were 
so scarce and in such demand in the 
older combat divisions of the A. E. F. 
that many were unfortunate enough to 
remain platoon leaders through several 
battles, the end of the war finding them 
first and second lieutenants ; sometimes 
a captain. They were in the end usu- 
ally at the head of an old combat com- 
pany in which they had commanded 
one or all of its platoons in action. In 
many cases these officers had two and 
three of these platoons and sometimes 
was the only officer serving with his 
company. It was not infrequent at the 
end of a long action that there were 
only from two to six officers per bat- 
talion. An officer rarely ever handled 
one single platoon through two engage- 
ments, when it did so happen it was 
rather the exception than the rule. 

The personnel of the platoon 
changed so rapidly due to casualties of 
all sorts that it was almost impossible 
for an officer to command a platoon 
long enough to know by name the fifty- 
eight men serving under him. It is 
necessary that he should know his men 
personally in order to get the best re- 
sults. For each man is a big human 
problem, and an intimate knowledge 
of him and his behavior is to know 
war, for it is really man himself who 
fights and who conducts the battles. 
Weapons and explosives, diserpline and 
morale are only means toward the end 
—their proper use by a sufficient num- 
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ber of men to bring success in battle. 

The work of the captain and those 
higher, unless his command was de- 
pleted by excessive losses, as was fre- 
quently the case toward the end of an 
action, was largely tactical; hence with 
the platoon leader rested the big task 
of hardling the human element of the 
fighting machine, actual conduct, dis- 
cipline and morale as it faced the 
enemy. 

The man himself is the real instru- 
ment whose character, sentiments, 
fears and instincts, are stronger than 
all theories, for it is his ingenuity that 
forges the iron, mixes the elements and 
then has to stand against them. Mod- 
ern war is still as much an art as a 
science, for the genius of able leaders 
draws the human heart determination 
and inspires the morale of the men in 
defense to fight to the last and in 
offense, to push for victory. ‘‘Morale’’ 
said Napoleon, ‘‘is as three to one’’ 
and results in either fighting to the last 
or until the accomplishments of vic- 
tory. 

The scattered formation necessary 
to prevent excessive casualties necessi- 
tates a high state of morale and quick 
initiative in each individual soldier 
and multiplies the platoon leader’s 
problems of control. The fact that the 
Infantry rifle platoon bears the brunt 
of the fighting has developed in it a 
highly sensitive state. of morale, the 
leader being the judge and governor 
of this state of morale, which inspires 
or depresses the men as circumstances 
and conditions vary. One’s morale has 
about reached its lowest depth when it 
is increased only by arresting the act 
of unnecessarily stepping on the body 
of a fallen comrade. 

The morale of the Americans as they 


face the enemy seems to be borne up 
largely by a stern sense of duty, a fear 
of one’s self. A stern sense of duty is 
an attribute of character resulting in 
the average American from his early 
home training, education and associa- 
tion with others. 

A fear of one’s self is an instinctive 
fear in the individual that he will 
admit to himself, that he is afraid and 
a knowledge that such a giving of 
ground inwardly will be observed by 
his comrades and bring upon him 
ridicule. 

A fear of discipline comes as does 
real morale and one of the results of 
training based on one’s personal experi- 
ence and the observation and hearing 
of the experiences of others. When the 
dangers found seem so great that the 
later two impulses have been overawed, 
indecision reigns in the hearts of the 
men. They seem almost incapable of 
emotion, from the blank expressions in 
the hard drawn lines of their faces. 
They may be organized and led on by 
appealing in few words to their sense 
of duty, letting the appeal have imme- 
diate access through action. ‘‘Cor- 
porals form your men in squad 
columns facing that big hill. We wil! 
take it.’’ At once order begins to 
come out of disorganization and action 
out of apathy. 

As it has helped the platoon com- 
mander, when he himself begins to feel 
fear, to ‘‘bawl out’’ some man who 
apparently is more afraid than he, for 
no one can boast of having never 
known fear, just so has it helped the 
corporal in forming his depleted squad 
**to crawl down the neck’’ of the strag- 
gler who is without a squad as he takes 
him into control. 

It is not difficult to select leaders in 
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such circumstances. Natural leader- 
ship quickly asserts itself. The most 
difficult thing is to sustain morale 
when favorite leaders are lost in the 
act of leading their men. The more 
courageous a man may be, the easier 
it is for him to face death himself and 
the more reluctant he is to have those 





he loves face it. This feeling quickly 
asserts itself with the loss of a favorite 
leader, and is most easily overcome by 
selecting the best available man to take 
his place and giving both he and the 
men something to do and talk about to 
keep their minds from the damaging 
work of reflection. 
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Conservation 


A young woman who was reared in ar 
an Eastern Kansas town read in a F 
poultry journal that poultry-raising y 
was remunerative, so she decided to try a 
it. She purchased a hen and set her a 
on thirteen eggs. She wrote to a poul- 
try journal that poultry-raising was yr 
much to her liking and wondered how | 
long the hen should remain on the eggs. ai 
The paper wrote back, ‘‘Three weeks pee 
for chickens and four weeks for 
ducks.’’ Later she wrote to the poul- 




















try journal as follows: ‘‘Many thanks an 
for your advice about the setting hen. i 
She remained on the nest three weeks a 
and at the end of that time there were 4 


no chickens hatched. As I did not care 

for ducks, I took her off the nest and . 
sold the eggs.”’—Clyde (Kan.) Voice ij 
Republican. 


Military Salesmanship 


Lieut. Charles N. S. 





ANY officers in the 
Service today feel 
that to be successful 
in their profession it 
is necessary that they 
be highly developed 
**jacks-of-all-trades,’’ 
and sometimes think 
that they never have 
time to become really 
proficient in any one 











particular line. 

There is one pursuit, however, that 
many of us have given very little con- 
sideration, and it is one that would 
appear to be among the most impor- 
tant. This is the matter of Military 
Salesmanship, and with very little ef- 
fort all of us can be, and should be, 
proficient military salesmen. 

A word or two as to the necessity of 
selling the service may not be amiss. 
The first and most common place where 
the need of good salesmanship becomes 
apparent is in the matter of recruiting. 
The canvasser, out after recruits, must 
sell the idea of the service to the pros- 
pective applicant just as truly as the 
commercial salesman must sell his 
product to his prospective purchaser. 
Results obtained by recruiting parties 
in various parts of the country would 
indicate that the Army is just as hard, 
or harder, to sell than, let us say, an 
automobile or a sewing machine. 

In this matter of recruiting the same 
things must be required of the military 
salesman that are required of his com- 
mercial brother, if satisfactory results 
are to be obtained. In the first place, 
he must know all there is to know about 
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the thing he is selling; the good points 
and the bad ones, and further, if he is 
ever to amount to anything he must 
be fully convinced that his offering is 
the very best of its kind on the market. 

It is necessary that the military 
salesman be somewhat of a practica! 
psychologist. The same line of sales 
talk will have totally different effects 
on two different individuals. The re- 
eruiter will enlist one man on the 
strength of a talk about good quarters, 
food and clothing, and reasonable pay. 
It is quite possible that the next pros- 
pect interviewed may already possess 
all these things, but that a carefully 
worded talk on the romance of the 
service, opportunity for travel, or in- 
ter-organization athletics may appeal 
te him sufficiently to cause him to step 
around to the office and hold up his 
hand. 

This matter of recruit salesmanship 
is frequently not given the attention 
that in my opinion it should receive. 
During the past two years I have at 
various times been in more or less close 
contact with recruiting activities, and 
it is very evident to me that more care 
and preparation prior to the launching 
of the actual campaign would produce 
considerably better results with less ex- 
pense to the government than are now 
generally obtained. 

For example, let us suppose that it is 
planned to send out a number of can- 
vassing parties by truck, with the idea 
of covering a considerable amount of 
territory. The order comes out two 
or three days prior to the beginning of 
the trip, men are hastily detailed and 
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the party goes on its way. Needless to 
say, results are practically nil for some 
time. Company commanders directed 
to detail men for these parties submit 
the names of the men that they think 
they ean best do without; the mental, 
moral and physical deadwood of their 
organizations. That’s human nature. 
It is also human nature that the poor 
devil in charge of the party should ut- 
ter feeling remarks when he finds him- 
self running around the country with 
an aggregation of half baked, half 
trained ineompetents bearing the im- 
pressive title of ‘‘U. S. Army Reeruit- 
ing Party.’’ Then being presumably 
a well trained and reasonably efficient 
officer, he goes about the task of giving 
his men such training as their mental 
caliber will permit them to absorb, and 
endeavors to make good canvassers out 
of them. Sometimes he succeeds and 
sometimes he doesn’t, but in either case 
much time and money are wasted. 

Training programs in most organiza- 
tions involve a certain amount of in- 
struction in reeruiting. I inspected a 
battalion in this subject not long ago, 
and found that the ideas of the average 
soldier were hazy, to say the least. The 
principal idea was to tell the prospect 
that the hours were short, canteen 
credit practically unlimited in the 
form of canteen checks, and not to tell 
him anything about guard, fatigue, or 
kitchen police. There were some ex- 
ceptions, all of whom were old soldiers 
whose knowledge had been obtained in 
the hard school of experience. 

I believe that it is possible to improve 
this condition and offer the following 
plan as a practical solution. Certain 
men from each organization should be 
carefully selected and trained in mili- 
tary salesmanship. These men should 
be intelligent, excellent in physical 


condition and bearing, satisfied with 
the service as a profession, and with 
habits of personal cleanliness and neat- 
ness firmly ingrained. Each should be 
in possession of at least one tailored 
uniform in good condition. 

Their training should include statis- 
ties and data relative to rates of pay 
and promotion ; chances of retirement ; 


educational opportunities, location of — 


different posts and organizations, activ- 
ities of the different branches of the 
service with special attention to their 
own, and a great deal of practical work 
in salesmanship in which the instructor 
should act as the prospect. In the work 
cf sales practice discussion by members 
of the class may produce ideas of value 
or may give an opportunity for the in- 
structors to correct erroneous concep- 
tions that might otherwise be passed. 
The instructor should endeavor to 
make as many arguments as possible 
against enlistment, encouraging the 
men to use their heads and make suit- 
able replies. 

Then when these men have been 
trained the personnel of recruiting par- 
ties should be selected from their ranks 
rather than haphazard throughout the 
regiment. 

So far as the commissioned officer is 
concerned, most of his work in connec- 
tion with recruiting will consist of 
training the canvassers, attending to 
publicity work, and enlisting the appli- 
eants secured by his men. He has an- 
other duty, however, in connection with 
selling the Army which is considerably 
broader in scope than that covered by 
his work in recruiting. Further—com- 
paratively few officers will be engaged 
in recruiting at any one time; all offi- 
cers should consider military salesman- 
ship as a part of their daily work. 

Among the civilians that one meets 
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are a very numerous class who fail to 
see any reason for the maintenance of 
a permanent military establishment, be- 
yond the fact that it makes an attrac- 
tive addition to their various parades 
and civie ceremonies. This class in- 
cludes many of the well educated and 
highly intellectual people who have 
considerable to do with the controlling 
of our destinies. Their ideas carry a 
good deal of weight in their communi- 
ties, and rightly so, since they repre- 
sent the most highly developed element. 
Yet the ignorance of military matters 
displayed by these people is often 
eclossal, and would frequently be 
ludicrous were it not for the serious 
aspect of the situation. They meet the 
Army officer as an equal in their homes 
and if they be on sufficiently intimate 
terms with him before long the ques- 
tion is asked, ‘‘ Why did you choose the 
Army as a profession?’’ The answer 
of course depends on the individual— 
we each of us have our own reasons for 
being in the service. Then it is not un- 
likely that the next question will be, 
**But what do you do? I should think 
that it would be dreadfully dull in 
peace time.’’ Generally it is a lady 
who makes this remark, but in the pres- 
ent day and age the ideas and opinions 
of the feminine element are not to be 
disregarded or taken lightly. 

There you have it. The average well 
educated civilian who has never been 
connected with the service has not the 
faintest conception of the manifold 
duties of a peace time army. The 
fatuous platitudes of the politician and 
the propagandist have lulled their 
minds to sleep, and few of them take 
the trouble to reason the matter out 
for themselves, or make any attempt to 
inform themselves further. The duty 
of the Army officer is obvious. Stamp 








out these harmful conceptions of the 
service wherever they are encountered. 
Tell these people a little of the work 
that is done by our Army today. Ask 
them if they know who is responsible 
for the good behavior of their rivers, 
for the proper care of their great har- 
bors. Ask them to whom they will turn 
in time of internal disturbance. Those 
questions all strike home, particularly 
in the case of the property owner or 
the man of business. In general, I 
have found that these men and women 
are interested in knowing the truth 
and in many cases I have found evi- 
dence that they have passed their in- 
formation on to others less well in- 
formed. 

Show them that an Army such as 
ours is a preventive of war, primarily, 
rather than a cure or a cause. It can 
be pointed out that they practice pre- 
vention in their every day life by using 
locks and safes to prevent robbery, by 
supporting a fire department to pre- 
vent great disasters, by supporting a 
police department to prevent crime, by 
employing a physician to prevent dis- 
ease, and, in the case where the disease 
exists, to promptly halt its progress. 
Then show that it is reasonable to sup- 
port. an adequate military force as a 
skilled physician to prevent, and in 

he worst eases to palliate, the great 
international disease of war. 

The opportunities for practicing this 
form of military salesmanship are le- 
gion. Friends are glad to listen and 
in most eases are willing to be con- 
vineed. Most of us at some time or 
another have opportunities to talk to 
some of the prominent civie organiza- 
tions, such as the Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs and the various Chamber of 
Commerce committees. These groups 
are all made up of the representative 
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business men of the community, and 
where the talk is convincing, can be 
relied upon to pass it on to those whom 
it will do the most good. 

And last, don’t spend all your time 
boosting the regulars. Urge these peo- 
ple to support the units that are close 
to their homes and try to get them 
lined up behind their local National 
Guard and Organized Reserve organi- 
zations. You will do yourself no harm 
and it is possible that in time the bread 
you have east upon the waters will re- 
turn to you in some unexpected form. 

So much for'that. There should not 
be any man in the military service who 
cannot present all these arguments 


honestly. An honest conviction firmly 
adhered to is half the battle when one 
attempts to impress his ideas upon the 
minds of others. If there is an officer 
who feels that it is no part of his duty 
to spread the gospel of the service, then 
to my mind he is mistaken in his eall- 
ing and had best make a change. 

With us who are of the service rests 
the responsibility of putting the Army 
across to the civilian, and the only way 
to do it is by the constant use of all 
the opportunities that appear. Don’t 
let one slip by and let the creed be 
‘*The Army, in which we always have, 
and always shall have faith.’’ 
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Well Raised 


A negro mammy had a family of 
h well behaved boys. One day her mis- 
tress asked, ‘‘Sally, how do you raise 

your boys so well?’’ 
j **Ah’ll tell you, missus,’’ answered 
4 Sally, ‘‘Ah raise dem boys with a bar- 
rel-stave and Ah raise ’em frequent.”’ 











From Headhunters to Soldiers 





T is a long ery from 
the Igorotte head- 
hunters, exhibited ac 
the World’s Fair in 
St. Louis in 1904, to 

._| the Igorotte company 
ge of infantry, U. S. 

| Army, that has made 

the remarkable rec- 
s| ord with rifle, pistol 

and automatic rifle, 
made by Company ‘‘A,’’ 45th Infan- 
try, commanded by Capt. J. C. Me- 

Govern (P. 8.). The history of this 
company is no less interesting than its 
1923 target record. 

The company is one of the oldest 
scout companies in point of service, 
having been organized in January, 
1901, as Company ‘‘A,’’ 1st Battalion, 
Macabebe Scouts. Its turbulent youth 
was passed in the strenuous ‘‘ Days of 
the Empire,’’ when fighting was con- 
tinuous. The word ‘‘Macabebe’’ still 
conjures up in the minds of older offi- 
cers visions of the loyal, hard fighting 
soldiers who bore the proud title of 
Macabebe Scouts. 

Changes in titles and stations of the 
company followed through the years of 
pacification of the islands, but even in 
those early days and through all the 
changes interest in target practice was 
manifest, for in 1909 when the com- 
pany fired the regular course for the 
second time, the percentage of qualified 
men increased from 19 per cent to 
43.5 per cent. 

At this time the company was fight- 
ing Moros in Palawan and the com- 
pany commander said in a letter, ‘‘We 
have been away from home for 5 years. 








We are an orphan company, knocked 
around all over the islands to get along 
the best we can . . .’’? Two years 
later the company was at Corregidor 
on its way ‘‘home,’’ but it was not 
until 5 years after its Mindanao days 
that the company again was stationed 
on the mainland of Luzon. 

In March, 1914, Captain Neff was 
ordered to take 31 selected men of his 
company to Camp John Hay (Baguio) 
and recruit his company with Igorottes. 
In August, 1914, Captain Neff went to 
Bontoe and returned with 50 Bontoc 
Igorottes. In the accompanying illus- 
tration Captain Neff (in white) is 
shown surrounded by his newly re- 
cruited company. 

It is hard to realize what a problem 
the scout officers had in inducing these 
primitive people to leave their tribes 
and to submit themselves for initiation 
into the intricacies of military life. 
What diplomats these officers must have 
been to have so successfully handled 
“*these children of the forest.’’ 

First Sergt. Estimo, who has been 
with the company since it was ‘‘Igo- 
rotteized,’’ thus describes the entry of 
an Igorotte recruit into the company— 
‘*First we gave him a good chow, then 
we got him into the bath house and 
gave him a thorough going over with 
a few scrubbing brushes. His hair 
reached down to his waist and it re- 
quired much coaxing before he would 
allow us to cut it off. Two or three 
non-coms would then escort him to the 
hospital for his physical examination. 
When the medico tried to vaccinate 
him the recruit would fight like a wild 
man—he was sure that we were trying 
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to kill him. We would then return him 
to barracks, give him another big chow 
and have some of his tribesmen get out 
their tom-toms and help him drive 
away the evil spirits. For the first 
month the recruit had to be constantly 
watehed to see that he did not take 
French leave and start for Bontoe. 
We generally allowed him to have his 
own way and sort of do as he pleased 
for awhile until he got used to his sur- 
roundings. If he wanted to smoke his 
brass pipe he could quit drilling and 
squat down on the parade ground and 
‘light up.’’ For the first year or so 
every morning at dawn all the Igo- 
rottes would put on their G strings, 
line up in a squatting position outside 
the barracks, light up their pipes, and 
facing the rising sun, would chant 
away at some native song to the tune 
of their never silent tom-toms.’’ 

The first batch of recruits absolutely 
rebelled at the idea of wearing breeches 
and shoes. On page 42 is a picture of 


some members of the company taken in 


1915. They all wore earrings and most 
of them had chin straps, crosses, arrows 
and stars tattooed on their faces, while 
their arms and bodies were in some 
cases practically covered with a series 
of arrows and zig-zag lines. The holes 
in the lobes of their ears were so large 
that they were able to carry their cigar 
or a dozen or two of matches above 
their earrings. 

However, as soon as they adapted 
the regulation breeches they took off 
their earrings and a Jap came to the 
post and made a fairly good living by 
removing the tattoo marks, as best he 
eould, for his many customers. 

Early in 1916 it was decided to equip 
the company with breeches and shoes. 
First Sergt. Estimo states that it took 
some of the men weeks to learn how to 
navigate with shoes on. They would 
stumble over their own feet and over 
everything in front of them. One of 
the men decided to wear his shoes when 
he went on furlough to Bontoe. He 


did not get up to the trail very far 








Captain Neff’s Original Company of Igorotte Scouts Recruited from among the Head- 
hunters of Northern Luzon. 
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when he slipped and fell down the side 
of a mountain and very nearly lost his 
life. He explained that the accident 
was due entirely to the fact that he 
had his shoes on. 

The evolution of the Igorotte from 
head-hunter to his present day effi- 
ciency, as attested by the following 
letter 
Wood to the Department Commander, 
is the result of 


written by Governor General 
of hard work, 
patience and tact on the part of the 
very efficient Filipino noncommissioned 


years 


officers who have faithfully carried on 
the work organized by Captain Neff. 


January 24, 1923. 
Dear GENERAL Reap: 

It will interest you to know that your 
military command at Camp John Hay, 
mostly composed of native Hill people 
from Bontoc, Benguet, Ifugao, Kili- 
anga and Apayao, has high prestige 
amongst the various people of this sub- 
province, and the older people are very 
anxious to have their sons have the 
training and discipline under the sym- 
pathetic, interested officers of that com- 
mand. It has been a real foree, not 
only in bringing about a condition of 
perfect peace and order amongst these 
former headhunting tribes, but has also 





resulted in returning to their com- 
munities and families a large number 
of well trained English-speaking 
boys, who are rapidly having consider- 
able influence for good amongst their 
people. General McCoy, who has vis 
ited their various tribes, says that h¢ 
found these former soldiers as presi 
dentes and councilors of municipal 
districts, serving as policemen, as road 
foremen, as school teachers, stenog 
raphers and clerks, and as artisans, in 
various parts of the Mountain Pro 
vinee, and a civilizing influence wher- 
ever found. 

This has led me to request Major 
Garfinkel, the commanding officer at 
Camp John Hay, to furnish a list of 
these former soldiers, with their pres- 
ent address and particular voeation in 
which they were trained as soldiers. I 
find them to have been so trained by 
the Army as blacksmiths, plumbers, 
telephone operators, stenographers, 
shoemakers, bakers, carpenters, paint 
ers, concrete mixers, saddlers, etc., 
which of itself is sufficient showing of 
what the Army is quietly doing toward 
practical progress in the Islands. 

I have in mind following up each one 
of these men, both through the Bureau 
of Non-Christian Tribes and the Bu 
reau of Education, not cnly to show an 
interest in them, but, as far as possible, 
to take advantage of their training and 


Members of the Original Company Engaged in One of Their Tribal Ceremonies 
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experience as soldiers. Later on I shall 
inform you of the results in particular. 
Very sincerely yours, 
LEONARD Woop, 
Governor General. 


The civilizing influences of service in 
Company ‘‘A,’’ 45th Infantry, are well 
set forth in the letter quoted, the sol- 
dierly qualities of the men are attested 
by their smart appearance, low record 
of courts martial and especially by 
their excellent target record made this 
year under none too favorable cireum- 
stances. 

All Philippine Scout organizations 
had excellent results on the Target 
Range this year. This company was 
the best in the Department with the 
Automatie Rifle and, I believe, had the 
highest percentage with the pistol in 
the regiment. Following is the result 
obtained with each arm: 

Sharp- Marks- -- 


Expert shooter men 
Rifle . 25 36 24 1 
Pistol... 5 5 0 1 
Automatie 12 13 6 1 


The man unqualified with the rifle 
failed by one point and the man un- 
qualified with the pistol failed by one- 
half of 1 per cent. 

Such a record as this can be attained 


only by a tremendous account of intel- 
ligent and patient work by the officers 
and noncommissioned the 
noncommis- 


officers of 
the 
sioned officers who have contributed in 


company. Two of 
the largest measure to the attainments 
of the company on the range are First 
Sergeant Romualdo Estimo and Ser- 
geant Benito Ducut. 

First Sergeant Estimo enlisted in 
1905 and has been with the Igorotte 
Battalion sinee its organization. He 
has been a big factor in turning raw 
lgorotte recruits into well trained, well 
disciplined and snappy soldiers. 

Sergeant Ducut enlisted in 1901 and 
since 1914 has assisted in the organi- 
zation of the Igorctte units. He vis- 
ited the United States in 1919, 1920 
and 1921 as a member of the Scouts’ 
team at the National Matches. In 1919 
he was the only member of the team se- 
lected as a member of the ‘‘ All Army 
Rifle Team.’’ 
pistol shot as well as a distinguished 
rifle shot and has many friends among 
the fraternity that foregather annually 
at Camp Perry to stimulate interest in 
the important subject of marksmanship 
in the Army. 


He is a distinguished 
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The Transformation from “G” Strings to the Cloth Flap Hanging from the Waist 








NEW MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY 

























































































ASSOCIATION 
November 20 to December 20, 1923 

Accepted for Membership Proposed by 
Captain Lester G. Mample, Minn. N. G. phate Col. T. W. Hammond 
Lieut. Wm. G. Tollack, N. D. N. G. sow insssentnnsassnmnrnneaettoam Opt, G. A. M. Anderson 
Lieut. Ross Diggs, 80th Div... Capt. Glen Rogers 
Major Julian E. Barbour, Virginia Mil. ‘hate. neat te Maj. A. M. Patch 
Major F. Stanley Drum, 76th Div... saiepes sittin tilacg cata Maj. W. L. Roberts 
Lieut. John Pulford. cai hate euunnee Maj. Geo. M. Parker, Jr. 
Capt. Arthur T. Brice., Jr., 80th Div.._________._._....... Lt. Col. John Scott 
Lieut. Wm. G. Brill, 76th Div... Le Ue 
Lieut. Henry W. Grebbien, 91st Div. Capt. J. L. Tupper 
Lieut. D. G. McQueen, 100th Div... Capt. B. D. Spalding 
a, Te Ba, is criti ne OGL BE BD, Ceanin 
Com, Gee 2. Cee, See el, EB , ih 
ie ile te Ny HI Ca seesicessinsnvorsesccsinlianoneibtesensons ..Col. E. V. Smith 
Lieut. Carl H. Erickson, 164th Inf... .. Capt. G. A. M. Anderson 
Lieut. Wm. R. Stewart. > lllLlLLlUmD 
Lieut. Gordon Johnson... sacha tune Capt. L. D. Bogan 
Capt. Edward H. O’Rourke, 98th ‘Div ' Capt. Stuart Cutler 
Lieut. Ray W. McKay, Penn. N. G...... accuasintssinsinmennsonncesiananicd LAs AD aa Gas SOOEES 
Capt. Carl L. Peterson, Penn. N. Gwe Lieut. Cecil J. G. Gridley 
Cast. M. C. Davis, Penn. N. G.________..._.__.___.__.__ Lieut Ceeil J. G. Gridley 
Lieut. Arthur P. Fallon, Penn. N. G. sme Lieut. Cecil J. G. Gridley 
Lieut. Grove C. Grubbs, 87th Div. nee Major F. C. Heeox 
Lieut. LeRoy B. Miller, 164th Inf. Re wl A nee i Capt. G, A. M. Anderson 
Lieut. Norris O. Forrest, 164th Inf. Capt. G, A. M. Anderson 
Capt. W. D. Stanfield, 91st Div ‘cote we OOl, E. V. Smith 
Colonel Thomas J. Wyrick, 323d Inf... Capt. Geo. Munteanu 
Lieut. J. D. DeRamus sats: svctamas vee: or enn gee Pasesal Lopes 
Capt. Corwin M. Blackmun, Minn. N. G. ..Col. T. W. Hammond 
Major Hugh M. Pinkerton, 96th Div. ..___.._.. Maj. Geo. W. C. Whiting 
Capt. Forest B. West, 180th Inf... a Capt. Jas. A. Hasson 
Lieut. W. Maurice George, 180th Inf................ Capt. Jas. A. Hasson 
Lieut. Wm. R. Kilbourn, 313th Inf Lieut. Wm. J. Galbraith 
Lieut. Norman H. Lawton, 114th Inf Capt. Geo. L. Selby 
Capt. Oliver E. Rolls, Minn. N. G Col. Walter S. Fulton 
Lieut. Stanley Speier, Minn. N. G Col. Walter S. Fulton 
Lieut. E. Clair Book, 316th Inf. . Capt. A. H. Rogers 
Lieut. J. E. Fricke, 6th Corps Area. Capt. Jas. P. Murphy 
Major D. W. Lamonette, 76th Div Capt. Joe N. Dalton 
Lieut. Willard C. Sisson, 76th Div Capt. Joe N. Dalton 
Capt. LeRoy Baird, 164th Inf. Capt. G. A. M. Anderson 
Capt. James L. Lindsay, 102d Div Major Fred H. Baird 
Major Stephen C. Williams, 102d Div Major Fred H. Baird 
Capt. E. H. Tilton, 90th Div Capt. Lee V. Hunnicutt 
Major Sabine W. Wood, 97th Div Col. Jas. B. Kemper 
Lieut. Leo J. Meyer, 76th Div... Capt. Joe N. Dalton 
Lieut. Marion P. Boulden, Ill. N. G Capt. Mose K. Pigman 
Lieut. Wm. W. Ward, 76th Div Capt. Joe N. Dalton 
Capt. E. B. Hensley, 322d Inf. Capt. Geo. P. Seneff 
Capt. W. B. Winfield, Conn. N. G Capt. Harry Curry 
Major Donald M. Simons, 99th Div Capt. Robt. W. McKnight 
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“EVERY NOMINATE A MEMBER” 
NOMINATION 


Place 





Date 





THE SECRETARY, 
United States Infantry Association, 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 
Sr: 
It gives me pleasure to propose for membership in the United States In- 





fantry Association the name of. 

















who is a in the 
Rank Branch 
living in 
City 

Very respectfully, 

Meme 

PROPOSER 

Rank 

ACCEPTANCE 


If elected, I hereby accept membership in the U. S. Infantry Association, 
and enclose remittance of $3.00 for the first year’s dues in the Infantry Asso- 
ciation and subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL for one year. 


Name 





NoMINEE 
Rank 
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R. O. T. C. Training Methods 


Lieut. Col. Ralph H. Leavitt, /nfantry 





HERE are about 125 

colleges in the United 
States which have Se- 
nior Divisions of the 
R. O. T. C., and about 
105 schools with 
Junior Units. Train- 
ing methods in these 
units are almost as 
numerous and varied 
as the units them- 
selves. Each unit has its special prob- 
lems to overcome. In general, though, 
the methods should be the same. Since 
the R. O. T. C. is a comparatively new 
function of our Army, an exchange of 
ideas on methods of instruction is de- 
sirable and should be of benefit to all 
concerned. This article has been writ- 
ten with this idea in mind. 

Object.—It is well to remember that 
the goal of all the R. O. T. C. training 
is the commissioning of graduates as 
reserve officers. This training is for 
the development of leaders, leaders in 
time of war as well as in time of peace. 
Therefore, the instruction must not 
only acquaint the man with the sub- 
ject matter of the course, but must also 
train him to teach the same to others. 
The methods that are given below have 
been tried for the past three years 
with success in a R. O. T. C. Unit of 
400 members at a land grant college, 
where two years (basic course) is com- 
pulsory, and two years (advanced 
course) is elective. 

Hours of Instruction.—The hours of 
instruction are of first consideration. 
A system of one hour theoretical and 
two hours practical, where all members 
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of the R. O. T. C. were together at 
the two hours practical instruction, 
was used with success, but it was found 
that the small group system would be 
better; so in place of the above, a stag- 
gered hour system has been adopted for 
the basic men as well as for the ad- 
vanced course men. , For the basic men 
sections of three hours each are given 
the unit by the Registrar. The num- 
ber of sections given depends upon the 
enrollment. Sections are limited to an 
enrollment of sixty ; therefore, the num- 
ber of sections needed can be easily 
ascertained by taking the estimated en- 
rollment of freshmen and sophomores 
and dividing by sixty. This allows the 
instructor to handle the class in sma!! 
groups of not more than thirty each, 
thirty freshmen and thirty sophomores, 
and when combined practical work 
such as close order drill or platoon 
problems is to be worked out, the sec- 
tions of freshmen and sophomores are 
combined, designated Juniors and 
Seniors being assigned as leaders, cadet 
officers and noncommissioned officers. 
The above staggered system is used 
especially in the first semester when all 
of the units are trained separately. In 
the second semester, that is, the spring 
period from February to June, the 
same staggered system as above is used, 
except that two hours of small-group 
training is given to each man, and on 
the third hour the entire battalion is 
assembled for close and extended order 
drill, problems in scouting and patrol- 
ling, musketry, field engineering, minor 
tactics, ete. This enables the instruc- 
tors to teach the component parts of 
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the battalion separately, thereby giv- 
ing them more thorough instruction as 
individuals and later on assembling 
them, after their preliminary instruc- 
tion, for combined and coordinating 
instruction. 

The Advanced Course Student.— 
The assignment of hours to the ad- 
vaneed course student must depend 
upon the hours that the students have 
open. Advanced military being an 
elective subject, the hours on the sche- 
dule read ‘‘to be arranged for.’’ When 
the advanced course men report, they 
give their open hours to the instructor 
who makes out a schedule of classes so 
that each man will get four theoretical 
hours and one practical hour. The 
practieal hour, as stated in paragraph 
above, is so made that these advanced 
course men are assigned proportion- 
ately to each platoon as leaders. The 
platoon system enables the advanced 
course men to get the command and 
leadership by actual practice under the 
direct supervision of the regular 
officers. 

Assignments of the Students.—The 
assignments of students to the sections 
mentioned above in the basic courses 
are made by the Registrar and the 
Sectioning Committee of the Univer- 
sity. They plan so that the sections 
are equalized, the idea being that each 
section arranged for shall not consist 
of more than sixty men, thirty sopho- 
mores and thirty freshmen, plus as- 
signed upper-classmen acting as leaders 
for practical work, making approxi- 
mately one platoon. 

Instructors.—The system of assign- 
ing one instructor to each class has been 
followed with success. One officer with 
an assistant can handle the freshman 
class of about 225 men; one officer with 
one assistant the sophomore class of 


about 150 men; one officer the junior 
class of about thirty men, and one offi- 
eer the senior class of about 20 men. 
The value of this system lies in the fact 
that the officer becomes acquainted with 
the men, creating an esprit de corps in 
each class; and will, therefore, the bet- 
ter be able to put across his course. 
The ideal system for the development 
of the student would be to have the 
officer reporting for R. O. T. C. duty 
at each school be given the freshman 
class his first year and continue with 
that class in their sophomore, junior 
and senior years. In this way the offi- 
eer progresses with the students in 
their courses, and becomes better and 
better acquainted with their possibili- 
ties. He is better able to coordinate 
their instruction. As an example, in 
following out the subject of Minor 
Tactics from that employed by the 
scout to that employed by the platoon 
leader and company commander. 
Organization of the Unit.—As was 
stated in the paragraph on ‘‘ Hours of 
Instruction,’’ the organization of each 
section is made to conform as nearly as 
possible to a war strength platoon. 
The platoons are then combined to 
form companies, two or three platoons 
making a company. The advantage of 
this platoon system of training is that 
(1) it facilities instruction in that the 
student from the freshman to the 
sophomore year gets a mental picture 
of what is meant by a war strength 
squad, section, platoon and company, 
and (2) it creates an esprit de corps 
in the student body. The first con- 
sideration is a very important one when 


“one considers the limited time that is 


given for instruction. Any other or- 
ganization than the above leads to con- 
fusion in the minds of the students as 
to the strength and function of the 
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units mentioned. Further, the platoon 
system, as has been noted in para- 
graphs above, facilitates the instruc- 
tion of the component parts of the 
larger organization during the time 
when most of the instruction must be 
done indoors due to inclement weather. 

Discipline—The pride of the stu- 
dent and his sense of playing the game 
is appealed to more than any other 
method for the maintenance of dis- 
cipline. During the first two years 
(basie course) the student is required 
to come to class in a neatly worn issued 
uniform. He is taught to appear on 
time and be courteous at all times. 
Any breach of these rules constitutes 
a delinquent for that man. When a 
student gets two or more delinquents 
charged against him he is brought be- 
fore and cautioned by the P. M. S. and 
T., and if he does not improve, he is 
reported to the President of the Col- 
lege as doing unsatisfactory work. 
This may result in his dismissal from 
school. The idea of this disciplinary 
training is that the man is taught the 
fundamentals of obedience, prompt- 
ness, courtesy, neatness and exact exe- 
cution of orders. The proper courtesy 
and proper wearing of the uniform at 
all times during his membership in the 
R. O. T. C. is considered as much a part 
of his course as is class room work. 
In this way the student is thoroughly 
impressed with the seriousness of his 
instruction. 

Esprit de Corps.—Great stress is 
laid upon the similarity between mili- 
tary and civilian discipline, and be- 
tween military and civilian practice. 
A great bit of time is taken to demon- 
strate to the student throughout the 
entire course, that the military life is 
not greatly different from that of 
civilian life. In order to maintain a 
high esprit de corps certain other 








features are used, such as a Military 
Ball, which ranks on the same plane as 
the Junior Prom; efficiency physical 
tests run in the fall and spring, prizes 
being given in the spring for high pomt 
men; tailored uniforms for advanced 
course men; establishment of a chapter 
of the national organization of the 
‘*Seabbard and Blade’’; a military day 
in the spring for competitions and 
presentations of prizes; organization 
and maintenance of an All-University 
R. O. T. C. Band, and scholarships to 
the University to National Guard men, 
who become members of the R. O. T. C. 

As will be seen from the above, the 
first two years are entirely devoted to 
the preparation and weeding-out proc- 
esses for the advanced course. Al- 
though it is highly desirable to have a 
large number in the advanced course, 
a strict interpretation of the War De- 
partment regulations will indicate that 
quality, and not quantity, is desired. 
Therefore, the strictest supervision and 
elimination is made for the advanced 
course. Leaders of men and of indus- 
try is what we wish to develop. It is, 
therefore, essential that the best mate- 
rial be selected both from a basis of a 
physical and mental standpoint. Each 
upper classman is given the best pos- 
sible chance to lead and instruct the 
lower classmen under the direct super 
vision of the regular army officers. In 
fact, the entire training period is so 
arranged that a man is called upon to 
explain or tell his fellows that which 
he has learned, going up in front of the 
class either indoors or outdoors, and 
talking to them as if he were the in- 
structor. In this way, at the end of his 
four years’ course, the student has ob- 
tained a poise and a bearing that will 
stand him in good stead wherever he 
may go, both in the military and 
civilian circles. 
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Sports 
O. B. Server 


ANUAL training was 
recognized as a neces- 
sity long before the 
education of the mind 
was considered essen- 
tial. 

Long years ago, be- 
fore the induction of 
international law, or 

the invocation of the 
* Golden Rule as ap- 
plied to nations, the people of far off 
Sparta, realizing that the survival of 
the fittest was a fact and not a theory 
took to manual training as the best 
means of national integrity. So inten- 
sive was their system of training that 
we of the effete present (as compared 
to then), consider it eruel and bar- 
barous. 

We are all familiar with the history 
Sparta made and 
while they were, no 
doubt, fanaties in phy- 
sical training it never- 
theless proves that 
physical development 
should not be lacking 
in our own military 
edueation. 

While mind over 
matter is a logical 
contention, mind alone 
cannot cope with brute 
foree, but must seek 
an alliance with a rea- 
sonable - amount of 
matter. 





of the brain and body is a vitai 
prerequisite. To attain this con- 
dition a military operation which we 
eall calisthenics was inaugurated si- 
multaneously with our close order and 
extended order drills. On the other 
hand, another and no less efficacious 
method of manual training has been 
built up in the Army through the offi- 
cial encouragement of clean, healthy 
sports. 

In the business and experimental 
worlds we find physical dwarfs of giant 
mentality competing, and, in fact, far 
outstripping physical giants in intel- 
lectual competition. In the wrestling, 
boxing and sporting world we find 
physical giants with whom the intel- 
lectual mammoth would appear absurd 
in an athletie contest. While there is 
no valid contention that the one is 





Courtesy, Paradise of the Pacific Monthly, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


In the army, as in 


Photo by National Park Service. 


no other institution, Watching the Lava Fountains of Halemaumau, “House of 
the absolute necessity Everlasting Fire,” in Kilauea Crater. The Heat Is So 


jor the eoordination 


Intense That It Is Impossible to Look Over the Rim, Ex- 
cept for a Few Seconds at a Time 
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necessary to the other yet, there is no 
question that the intellectual wizard 
would advance farther with a powerful 
body and there is less doubt that a 
world champion in any sport would not 
have risen to the same height had he 
not mixed brain with brawn. 

Good, clean, healthful sports will do 
more than help to keep one’s body in 
the best of condition and furnish a 
shock absorber for mental reaction but 
will ineuleate into the fiber of the per- 
son’s being a sympathy and considera- 
tion for other people’s efforts, a tolera- 
tion for what other people lack and a 
pretty good idea of one’s own lack of 
perfection. 

In the Army good sports is almost 
synonymous with esprit de corps; 
esprit de corps is synonymous with 
good training and good training means 
the accomplishment of all peace time 
objectives. 

Every Army organization which has 
a dozen horses should support a polo 
team and every organization which has 
more than a seore of men should have 
a baseball team in the summer time and 
a football team in the winter. As a 
matter of facet, the opportunities for 
the development of sporting contest- 
ants is so wide and the field so fertile 
in the Army that an enumeration of 
them in this paper is a superfluous 
effort. 

Every man who enters the Army is a 
logical and should be an excéllent can- 
didate for any athletic team. 

Among the officers, whose time must 


be alternated between a study of text-— 


books, theoretical problems, physical 
application of theories to training and 
the exposition of these theories, the in- 
dulgence in some form of sport or 
sports should be mandatory. While it 
is sometimes difficult for officers to dis- 


port themselves on the baseball field, 
the gridiron or the basketball court, 
most of them will have an opportunity 
to play polo,tennis, squash, golf or bowl. 

Each officer should be required to 
become proficient in some particular 
form of sport with the stipulation that 
the game in which the proficiency is at- 
tained be more strenuous than ping- 
pong. 

The man who must obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of efficiency from his 
mental faculties must provide those 
mental faculties with a necessary 
amount of fresh air, relaxation and di- 
version. The fresh air is simple. Re- 
laxation might be obtained while 
sleeping (provided the body has been 
sufficiently tired to take refuge in a 
restful sleep) but diversion can be se- 
cured only by a complete change in the 
mental diet. 

While the body owes the obligation to 
the mind of keeping the shock absorb- 
ing apparatus, as one of the functions 
of the body might be considered in re- 
lationship to the mind, in condition, 
the mind must also be kept attuned in 
order that it may be at all times able 
to direct and control the actions of 
the body to the best advantage. There 
is no question therefore that the de- 
velopment and perfect maintenance of 
each is necessary to the other. 

In addition to the selfish viewpoint 
of personal development both in mind 
and matter, as well as the patriotic 
viewpoint of national service, a third 
element and important one merits con- 


sideration. This third element is the 


development of community interest 
and good fellowship. For there is 
nothing that sweeps away the barriers 
of restraint to personal acquaintance- 
ship than to meet on the field of ath- 
letic competition in a gentlemanly, 
wholesome and sportsmanlike manner. 
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The Next War 


Col. Fitzhugh Lee Minnigerode, U. S. A., Retired 





E ‘HAT are to be the de- 
| W termining factors in 
the next great war? 
That is the question 
4 that is causing the 
General Staffs of the 
world powers much 
thought, much ex- 
perimentation and 
considerable anxiety 
as to what the other 
nations are doing coupled with all 
sorts of espionage into the other fel- 
low’s business in order to find out. 

I have discussed at length the many 
questions to which the contingency of 
war give rise with distinguished of- 
ficers of many countries—France, Brit- 
ain, Germany, Italy, Russia, Austria 
end, of course, America. 

The opinions set down in this paper 
are not those of the writer necessarily. 
They are opinions culled from the 
many conversations he has held with 
many officers and are the prevailing 
present opinions of those men. There 
are some notable exceptions, but the 
majority views are found here. 

In the first place I have yet to find 
a single soldier who believes that war 
is a remote possibility. Pacifists, arbi- 
tration enthusiasts, League of Nations 
and World Court advocates may de- 
cry war and bloodshed until they are 
blue in the face; they may stigmatize 
the principle that ‘‘Might makes 
Right’’ to their hearts content ; but the 
great fact remains that serious inter- 
national differences between strong 
powers, racial hatreds, religious differ- 
ences and a thousand and one other 











questions, whose solution cannot be 
found at the conference table, must 
find their ultimate solution in the arbi- 
triment of war. Regardless of the 
moral side of any question force is the 
thing that will carry the day. Victory 
ends a dispute in a more decisive man- 
ner than any other and there is no ap- 
peal from victory. War is the court 
of last resort and the judgments of 
vietory remain in force until the next 
resort to arms, when the decision is 
upheld or reversed, as the tide of vic- 
tory flows. Even the most dyed-in-the- 
wool pacifist fanatic must acknowledge 
this and the acknowledgment is a guar- 
antee that there are more and bloodier 
wars to come. 

Soldiers realize that statesmen can- 
not prevent wars. They may patch up 
a peace treaty and sign it—conceding 
here, insisting there and threatening 
somewhere else—thus preventing an 
immediate resort to arms; they may 
make alliances without end and preach 
eternal friendship for the other fellow ; 
they may order armies reduced and 
navies scrapped, but they cannot kill 
the germs of hatred, revenge, jealousy, 
pride, covetousness and the host of 
other human frailties that abound 
within the heart of a nation even as 
they do in the heart of the individual. 

It is but natural, therefore, that sol- 
diers, the men who know more about 
war and are charged with the duty of 
preparedness for war, should busy 
their minds with the possibilities of 
what the next great clash of arms 
holds in store for them. They must 
be ready to launch the most vicious at- 
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tack with the most damnable and de- 
structive weapons and methods the 
human brain can conceive and, by the 
same token, they must prepare means 
of defense against every possible 
means of destruction that their ene- 
mies might put into use against them. 

What new methods of killing men 
and destroying cities will be part of the 
next great struggles are today largely 
in the speculative field and specula- 
tion is a very imaginative thing. But 
the possibilities are truly limitless! 
Let us span the ten years intervening 
between the Russo-Japanese War—the 
last war between great powers prior to 
the World War—and the recent great 
struggle, and inventory the new means 
that came into warfare for the first 
time. Submarines, airplanes, tanks, 
dirigibles, artillery of undreamed eali- 
bre and range, poison gas, liquid fire, 
greatly improved machine guns, mo- 
tor transportation of all kinds, new 
means of communication including 
wireless and any number of devilish 
contrivances for injuring the enemy 
that ran the gamut from steel traps 
that cut off a foot to incendiary bombs 
and phosphorous grenades. 

Every new offensive weapon calls 
for ingenuity in devising a method of 
defense and, therefore, we find subma- 
rine chasers, depth bombs, gas masks, 
steel helmets, anti-aircraft batteries 
and anti-tank guns used for the first 
time in war. Also we find airplanes 
used against dirigibles and pursuit 
planes against bombing planes. 

From the conversations I have held 
it is undeniably the concensus of opin- 
ion that the old order must undergo 
two tremendously important changes 
and with these changes must go two 
extremely picturesque and heretofore 
valuable services. 


A short ten years ago and sea power 
was undeniably world power, but 
sound opinion today is that ten years 
hence air power will be world power. 

It is not my purpose to present ar- 
guments for or against the retention of 
the ‘‘ Dreadnaught”’ as the backbone of 
sea power, the opinions I have sought 
are divided upon the point, but there 
is no division of opinion upon the 
point that sea power is doomed. That 
air power will, in a surprisingly short 
time, make any surface ship an easy 
prey and I confess that the handwrit- 
ing upon the wall is perfectly legible 
to me—‘‘The surface ship in war is 
doomed.’’ As one officer put it to me: 


A fleet without control of the air is 
absolutely at the merey of enemy 
bombers. This was clearly demon- 
strated by your General Mitchell in 
recent tests. If, therefore, you have 
control of the air—and here we must 
remember that within a few years the 
flying radius of air squadrons will cer- 
tainly be as wide as the sailing radius 
of ships, for the recent achievements 
in gliding are but the beginning of 
fuel conservation for planes—what 
earthly need have you of a fleet? In 
other words, if you possess superior air 
power you automatically become su- 
perior at sea, certainly so far as sur- 
face ships are concerned. In saying 
‘‘air power’’ I include, of course, any 
developments that might make the 
aerial torpedo, controlled by wireless, 
an important or perhaps even a deci- 
sive factor in war. The cost of a capi- 
tal ship is in the neighborhood of forty 
millions of dollars. That amount of 
money will build and equip several 
thousand airplanes and I cannot imag- 
ine the most ardent advocate of the 
battleship daring to oppose a battle- 
ship’s strength against such over- 
whelming odds. The late war found 
the airplane in its infaney and any ar- 
gument based upon naval actions un- 
hampered by air power during the 
war must be thrown out of considera- 
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tion in sizing up the future. You may 
stretch chains across the English Chan- 
nel and plant mines in your harbors 
as thick as trees in a forest, but only 
air power is a proper defense against 
air attack. Air power is destined to 
become world power. 

Soldiers, however, are primarily in- 
terested in winning battles and battles 
are won by superior man power, either 
in numbers or training, or in equip- 
ment. The human element in battle 
has undergone the least change, for 
the change has come in the weapons 
and modern weapons have increased 
or decreased the value of certain arms 
as those arms are susceptible to de- 
struction. The airplane has usurped 
the function of cavalry as the eyes 
of an army, motor transportation has 
largely robbed it of the value of mo- 
bility which, in the old days cavalry 
alone possessed, and modern artillery, 
machine guns, tanks, gas and other de- 
structive forces have added the coup 
de grace by rendering that arm par- 
ticularly susceptible to destruction. 

*. * # 

While the air service may destroy 
ships and inflict great damage upon 
cities, it is not by any means decisive 
or even destructive of armies. On 
land the airplane must ever be an 
auxiliary arm to the Infantry. It may 
replace cavalry for scouting and in- 
telligence work at the front, it may 
act as a range finder for the artillery, 
it may bomb and disperse and greatly 
inconvenience concentrations of troops 
at given points, but it cannot win bat- 
tles and battles won on land have been 
and will continue to be the predomi- 
nant factor in victory. 

A Russian colonel who commanded 
a Cossack regiment during the great 
war stated to the writer: ‘‘In any war 


between continental countries, between 
Germany and France or Germany and 
Russia or Italy and France or any 
others whose boundaries are frontiers 
of both countries, there remains the 
one great element that has predomi- 
nated in all the wars for centuries— 
the Infantry. Napoleon said that ‘God 
was on the side of the heaviest artil- 
lery,’ but artillery fire, no matter how 
devastating, cannot win the fight, can- 
not displace the opposing line. It can 
weaken and demoralize, but it cannot 
push back; it can churn a field and 
sear it of all signs of life, but the in- 
fantry will still be found in their 
trenches ready for the oncoming op- 
posing Infantry. Upon the result of 
the infantry attack depends the all im- 
portant question of victory or defeat. 
Good Infantry cannot be whipped by 
a combination of all other arms if 
these arms are not supported by good 
Infantry. Artillery superiority, air 
superiority, tanks, gas, and all other 
known methods of attack must inevita- 
bly fail unless there is a well disci- 
plined Infantry to drive the attack 
home and put the enemy to rout. As 
far as we can see into the future In- 
fantry must remain the ‘Queen of Bat- 
tles.’ The air service may whip the 
statesmen and the non-combatants 
gathered into cities, but never the In- 
fantry in the field.’’ 

Of all the officers interviewed from 
a great variety of services—air service, 
cavalry, artillery, tank corps, Infantry, 
engineers, service of supply, ordnance 
—there was not found one who, in 
spite of a perhaps exaggerated idea 
of the importance of his own corps, 
did not immediately concede that In- 
fantry was by all means the decisive 
factor in land warfare and that noth- 
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ing can defeat good Infantry except 
better Infantry. 

There were a few, a very few, who 
anticipated any great revolutionary 
methods. Soldiers, like other men, 
learn from experience, and yet Napo- 
leon’s campaigns or Jackson’s cam- 
paign in the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia, masterful as they were, 
were of no great value to the com- 
mander of troops in the great war. 
They had a definite value—just as I 
presume Blackstone’s Commentaries 
have a definite value for the student 
of law—they taught certain funda- 
mentals, but there their value ended. 
One or two officers were firmly of the 
opinion that gases so poisonous, so ut- 
terly destructive of all life, so impos- 
sible of neutralization by the use of 
masks, would make the next war a 
thing of short duration, a matter of 
hours or days rather than months or 
years. Another sees no obstacle to the 
construction of tanks so large and of 
such armament that they might ap- 
proximate a battleship, while another 
thinks there is a possibility of some 
great electrically charged batteries 
that could throw their waves of high 
voltage forward and electroeute every 
living thing for miles before them. 


Some of these may sound preposte: 
ous in the extreme and yet I imagin 
that Tennyson was counted a grea 
dreamer when he wrote more than ha! 
a century ago the lines: 


For I dipt into the future far as hu 
man eye could see. 

Saw the vision of the world and all th 
wonders that would be. 

Saw the heavens filled with commerc: 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight dropping 
down with costly bales. 

Heard the heavens filled with shouting 
and there rained a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grapp! 
ing in the central blue. 

* * * 


The next war may be as different 
from the last as was the last from the 
one before it. The next may contain 
a greater number of new killing and 
destroying engines and devices than 
the world dreams of, but it will re 
quire something more terrible than poi- 
son gases, liquid fire, aerial bombs 
and torpedoes, huge tanks and wither- 
ing artillery to replace the Infantr) 
as the ‘‘Queen of Battles.’’ 

That is the concensus of expert and 
sound military opinion today and the 
soldier who cannot subscribe to this 
finding must be indeed a ‘‘die-hard.”’ 
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Operations Along the Upatoi 


Capt. Arthur Pickens, /nfantry 


HE Blues and Reds 
were at war. The 
trouble started back 
in the days of old 
King Tut, when he 
objected to his moth- 
er-in-law Queen Ne- 
fertiti wearing her 
latest costume of 
transparent beads to 
the annual military 
ball. The fighting continued on down 
through the ages until at the present 
time we find the Blues and Reds fight- 
ing all around us with neither side 
gaining any material advantage. Mat- 
ters had become much worse since 
Senator Toney Mark had cut down 
the Blue Armies. Many leaders had 
commanded the Blue Armies but none 
of them had ever come into personal 
contaet with victory. 

A most desperate situation existed 
in this vicinity with the Reds endeav- 
oring to cross the Upatoi and capture 
the city of Columbus, Georgia. In 
this erisis, Minister of War Andy 
Gump sent to the Infantry School for 
old General Situation, our greatest 
tactician, to take over the job of van- 
quishing the Reds. He was a wise 
old bird chock full of all sorts of new 
tricks in strategy. He immediately 
set upon a plan to launch an offensive 
along the Upatoi. Many of the higher 
officers objected to this as they wanted 
to do their fighting around Leaven- 
worth but he overruled their objec- 
tions and pointed out that the Infan- 
try is the backbone of the Army and 








the majority of Infantry officers are 
better acquainted with the maps of 
Fort Benning. And there were other 
reasons, too. Columbus, Georgia, was 
such a good concentration point and 
he would have no trouble billeting all 
et his officers there. Girad just across 
the Chatta-Hooch-ee river was a most 
excellent base of supply and Alabama 
beyond was a great corn country. Re- 
enforcements could easily be brought 
up the river on the good ship ‘‘John 
Callahan, Jr.’’ if the sand bars did 
not stick out too far. And in addi- 
tion to this, now that Columbus had 
become the mother-in-law of the 
Army, she wanted to keep her boys 
at home. 

The Army was assembled and al- 
most every home in this old southern 
town was thrown wide open to receive 
the gallant officers, particularly the 
timid young bachelors. 

Old General Situation aided by a 
number of cunning tacticians pre- 
pared the plans with the utmost haste 
and secrecy. Every detail was com- 
pleted for the battle to start on the 
10th when it was discovered that all 
the officers had to go in person on 
that day and pay their Quartermaster 
bills in cash. They then planned to be- 
gin the attack on the 11th until it was 
learned that the Upatoi would not be 
fordable on that day, so they finally 
launched the great offensive on the 
13th, and even though they thought 
their plans were perfect, serious dif- 
ficulties arose almost immediately. 
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The outposts were posted on the 
wrong posts. The advance guard was 
too pointed or not pointed enough. 
Flank patrols were sent out on the 
right flank when the right flank was 
the left flank. The battalions went 
off in the wrong direction, and the 
companies used up their support too 
soon or not soon enough. The ma- 
chine guns were placed too far for- 
ward or too far back. The artillery 
in locations anything but ideal put 
down the wrong kind of fire too early 
or too late on inappropriate targets. 
The tanks caterpillared all over the 
place. The aid stations were located 
where they could give no aid. The 
engineers built bridges after the 


troops had passed. The rolling kitch 
ens were forgotten. Mustard gas was 
thrown all over their own avenues of 
approach. The chaplains were bus; 
studying one of the classics, ‘‘Simon 
Called Peter.’’ A message was re 
ceived stating that the Ku Klux Klan 
had re-enforced the Reds and had 
sunk the ‘‘John Callahan, Jr.’’ 

Old General Situation himself got 
all befuddled trying to find A SOLU 
TION, so he called off what was to have 
been such a brilliant spring offensive 
and sent all the officers hither and 
thither, thinking that in the autumn 
he might be able to assemble a lot of 
officers who would prove to be better 
tacticians. 
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Chief of Infantry Combat Team 


HE Chief of Infantry has devised 

a new scheme for encouraging pro- 
ficiency in musketry. One squad in 
each infantry regiment is to be selected 
by the regimental commander which 
will be known as ‘‘The Chief of In- 
fantry’s Combat Team.’’ It will cor- 
respond in the regiment to the All- 
American Team in the athletic circles 
of the Nation. 

The team is to be one of the regularly 
organized squads of the regiment and 
the selection is to be based upon excel- 
leney in the firing of one or more com- 
bat exercises with ball ammunition in- 
volving an advance against an enemy 
represented by a target of sufficient 
scope to determine proficiency in range 
estimation, target designation, fire dis 
cipline, fire control, rate of fire and fire 
distribution based upon the principles 
and exercises to be found in Training 
Regulations 145-5 (Musketry) which is 
now in process of publication and 
which will be distributed to organiza- 
tions in the near future. 

Each member of the team will be au- 
thorized to wear a cloth sleeve patch on 
the left sleeve immediately above the 
service or war cheveron from the date 
of announcement of the team until the 
team is announced for the succeeding 
year. 

The sleeve patch consists of an em- 
broidered device, rectangular in shape 
with a base of 134 inches and a height 
of 2 1/3 inches, the border is in grey, 
the lower half to be in olive drab and 
the upper in Infantry blue. In the 
center of the field is a ‘‘D’’ target on 
black and above it are two white stars. 
The device is most attractive and 
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Arrangements are being made by the 
Infantry Association to supply the 
patch to regiments and individuals at 
a minimum price. 

® 
33d Observes Armistice Day 

RMISTICE DAY was celebrated by 
the 33d Infantry at Fort Clay- 
ton, Canal Zone, in a fitting manner. 
The program included an introduction 
by Col. John W. Heavey, who has re- 
cently joined the regiment and is now 
its commanding officer ; a march by the 
splendid regimental band; a song, 
‘‘Over There,’’ by the assembled regi- 
ment; another song, ‘‘Keep the Home 
Fires Burning’’; an address by Maj. 
Charles W. Dyer, 33d Infantry. This 
was followed by another assembly song, 
“Till We Meet Again,’’ which was fol- 
lowed by the playing of ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’’ by the band and 
then the benediction by Chaplain 
Samuel J. Miller. In the evening a pa- 
triotic service was conducted by Chap- 
lain Miller at the Post Movie Hall, 
which included a fine musical program 
and an address by Lt. Col. Edmund C. 

Abbott, 33d Infantry. 


® 
7th Infantry Marksmanship 


HE Seventh Infantry, having 

joined the ranks of the topnotchers 
in rifle marksmanship, it was the de- 
sire of the Regimental Commander to 
excel in all combatant arms—rifle, ma- 
chine gun and the howitzer weapons, 
37mm. gun and light mortar. 

What is believed to be one of the 
best records in the service for all com- 
bat weapons was the result. 

Rifle—98.78 per cent, total regi- 
ment. 
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regiment. 

Howitzer weapon—100 per cent, 
total regiment. 

Tota! average—99.37 per cent, com- 
batant arms. 

Tabulated lists given below shows 
the results attained by each company 
in their respective arm. 


RIFLE 





s Se 
11 ft 
i e ORG 
a 2 & 
Company “A”........ 10 22 19 92.72 
Company “B”... 23 8 6 100 
Company “C”.... 12 16 2% 98.11 
Company “E”..... 22 25 18 100 
Company “F”.... 50 11 4 100 
Company “G”.... 55 16 10 100 
Company “I”... 28 19 13 98.36 
Company “K”..... 22 21 9 96.29 
Company “L”....... an 2B BS. 
- ce my egal Co 16 2% 21 100 
Service Co... ame a a. 
Total percentage of qualification 98.78 


MACHINE GUN 
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Sa 24 22 £6 
Company “D”.... 44 12 2 100 
Company “HH”... 36 22 .. 100 
Company “M”.... 38 12 2 98.11 
Total percentage of qualification 99.41 


HOWITZER WEAPONS—HEADQUAR- 
TERS COMPANY 


Ss 

&= 

nual 

6 25 86 «& 

387mm. Gun................. 7 4 7 100 
Light Mortar... 10 5 5 100 


Total percentage of qualification 100 


The record made is considered as ex- 
cellent by Col. Willey Howell, who has 
but recently taken command. An ap- 
propriate occasion was selected and the 
officers and enlisted men were congrat- 


ulated on their fine record. Suc! 
achievement may be considered as we! 
on the road to finished Infantry. 


® 
Wins 5th Division Trophy 


HE Fifth Division Rifle Marks. 
manship Trophy was won by Com 

pany ‘‘A,’’ 11th Infantry, for the tar- 
get year 1923, at Fort Benjamin Har 
rison, Indiana. The company qualified 
one hundred per cent, with 18 Experts. 
21 Sharpshooters and 12 Marksmen 
for an average score of 283.7 per man 

The trophy was placed in competi 
tion within the Fifth Division in 1921 
at Camp Jackson, South Carolina, and 
has been won by an organization within 
the 11th Infantry every year, Compan) 
‘*T’? winning it in 1921, Company ‘‘K”’ 
in 1922 and Company ‘‘A”’ in 1923. 

The officers on duty with this excel- 
lent organization are W. A. Rawls, Jr., 
Captain; Dayton L. Robinson, First 
Lieutenant, and Richard H. Trippe, 
Second Lieutenant. 

Company ‘‘A’’ is now on duty at 
Camp Knox, Kentucky. 


® 
4th Infantry Regimental Day 


T all stations of the regiment was 

celebrated Regimental Day of the 

4th Infantry on November 7. This 

commemorates the famous Battle of 

Tippecanoe, fought on November 7, 

1811, in which the regiment partici 
pated with rare distinction. 

The programs included a review o! 
the troops and patriotic exercises 
sports and entertainments for both offi- 
cers and enlisted men. 

One of the features of the occasion 
was an invitation from the Regimenta! 
Commander, Col. Ira C. Welborn, to 
all officers who have served with th: 
regiment in the past to be present and 
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partieipate in the day’s festivities. 

‘It would greatly add to the im- 
pressiveness of the occasion,’’ says 
“olonel Welborn in his invitation, ‘‘to 
have present with us former officers of 
‘he regiment, who like yourself, had 
vears of distinguished service with the 
regiment and are familiar with its his- 
‘ory and imbued with its traditions. 
You are cordially invited to be present 
at one of the stations of the regiment 
and help us to make the day memo- 
rable. If you are unable to be present 
in person a word from you will fur- 
‘her strengthen the bonds of comrade- 
ship that exist between those who are 
serving and those who have served in 
the 4th Infantry.’’ 

It is understood that a number of 
the former members of the regiment 
were present and a large number who 
were unable to be there responded with 
letters and telegrams that helped to 
make the celebration a grand success. 


® 
Joins Ranks of 100 Per Centers 


ROM the lowest company in the 
regiment for the target season of 
1922 to the highest with a full 100 per 
cent qualified for 1923 is the splendid 
record of Company E, 2d Infantry, 
stationed at Fort Wayne, Michigan, 
and all this was accomplished despite 
the handieaps experienced by the com- 
pany during the period of preliminary 
training and range practice. Company 
E was the maintenance outfit at Camp 
Perry during the National Matches and 
it was at only odd moments that the 
men were able to get in their prelimi- 
nary training and it was not until 
after the matches were over that they 
were able to really get down to busi- 
ness. For five days the preparatory 


exereises were concentrated upon, dur- - 


ing whieh time the provisions of Rifle 


Marksmanship were carried out in both 
letter and spirit. Then for four days 
instruction practice was engaged in. 
This was followed by two days’ record 


‘practice. The result is a 100 per cent 


company—every man qualified as 
marksman or better—the lowest man 
eleven points to the good and the high- 
est man 34 points above expert rifle- 
man. The average for the entire com- 
pany was 293 plus—truly a company 
of experts. 

Captain Frank M. Burns commands 
this splendid organization and First 
Lieut. Elmer M. Jenkins is the other 
officer on duty with it. To them and 
their excellent corps of noncommis- 
sioned officers is due the credit for this 
remarkable performance. 


® 
Tank School Making Good 


HAT the Tank School at Franklin 

Cantonment, Camp Meade, is mak- 
ing good, is evidenced by the work that 
has been accomplished since its estab- 
lishment in 1920. 

According to the annual report of 
Maj. Gen. Charles S. Farnsworth, 
Chief of Infantry, 139 officers of the 
Regular Army, 12 officers of the Na- 
tional Guard, 12 of the Organized Re- 
serve Corps and 1 of the Marines have 
completed the course at the school and 
more than 2,200 enlisted men have 
taken the courses provided for them 
in the several departments of the in- 
stitution. 

The distribution of these graduates 
throughout the service has resulted in 
standardization and thoroughness of 
Tank training and makes for the effi- 
ciency of the tank service. 

Many of the enlisted men who take 
the course at the schol do not re-enlist. 
This is for the very good reason that 
they learn such good trades in the au- 
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tomotive line that they are able to step 
into good jobs when their term of serv- 
ice expires. General Farnsworth esti- 
mates that even if their services are lost 
to the Government in the manner that 
they are a potential asset and the train- 
ing they have had will prove most val- 
uable in time of war. 

Col. S. D. Rockenback, established 
and has been in command of this fine 
institution all through its existence. 
To him and the corps of able officers 
who have assisted him, the credit for 
the splendid results must be accorded. 
None could have accomplished more 
than they have under the cireum- 
stances. 


® 
Praise for Co. F, 3d Infantry 


OMPANY F, 3d Infantry, is out 

on a recruiting campaign. From 
the reports the company is making 
many friends for the service in the 
area of its operations. ‘‘Never in my 
life have I seen any military unit with 
such a splendid enlisted personnel as 
has this company,’’ writes Capt. Lowell 
L. Forbes, 349th Infantry, of Mason 
City, Iowa. ‘‘They are all good look- 
ing, clean cut, manly young men who 
seem to appreciate to the fullest ex- 
tent the reason why the United States 
maintains a Regular Army. Their 
bearing on the streets of Mason City 
and at social funetions, at which I 
have observed them, has been beyond 
reproach and in my judgment their 
demeanor sets an example which a 
good many of our young men of the 
city may readily follow.’’ 

Captain Forbes had had much ex- 
perience as an officer of our Citizen 
Army and has had the good fortune to 
personally observe the soldiers of a 
number of foreign armies. His obser- 
vations of the 3d Infantrymen are 





made in comparison with these. 

Capt. G. S. McCullough commanis 
this splendid organization with Liei- 
tenants Watson and Pesek on duty wit) 
it. It is safe to say that his efforts at 
recruiting will meet with success when 
he and his officers and men are able |» 
create such favorable impressions 
among the people of the country wher 
they are operating. 


® 


6th Infantry Wins Shoot 


HE 6th Infantry carried off all 

honors at a rifle shoot held on Octo- 
ber 28, 1923, at the St. Charles Range 
near St. Louis under the auspices of 
the Mound City Rifle Club. Officers 
and men of the 6th Infantry won both 
first and second places in all events, 
the most notable triumphs being the 
team match, won by the enlisted men’s 
team and the Missouri State Champion- 
ship won by 2d Lieut. R. R. Street, 
6th Infantry. 

® 

Co. I, 19th Wins Competition 

Y winning the Hawaiian Depart- 

close order drill competition, the 
19th Infantry has added another laure! 
to its long list of accomplishments. 
This time it was Company I, com- 
manded by Capt. George A. Miller, 
19th Infantry, that brought home the 
bacon. 

Early last summer the Department 
Commander announced that there 
would be a close order drill competi- 
tion to be participated in by every 
company of foot troops in the Depart- 
ment. Elimination contests were held 
throughout the summer, first by bat- 
talions and similar units, then by regi- 
ments and brigades. The final contest 
was held at Schofield Barracks when 
Company I, 19th Infantry, was de- 
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clared the winner and awarded the 
handsome Department trophy. 

This company is an outstanding ex- 
ample of what may be accomplished in 
spite of routine duties to be performed. 
The company was at no time excused 
from any duty and consisted of prac- 
tically the same personnel from the day 
the preliminary competitions were held 
until the final decision was made. 

The officers of the company are Capt. 
George A. Miller and Lieut. C. B. 
Mickelwait. The first sergeant is John 
Sadesky and it is to them that much of 
the eredit belongs for the successful 
outcome. 


® 


Training Satisfactory 


HE training of the 25th Infantry 

and its readiness for active service 
has been declared satisfactory by the 
Commanding General 8th Corps Area 
who recently completed the formal tae- 
tical inspection of the regiment at No- 
gales. The regiment attained a high 
rating in practically every department 
of its activities and is to be congratu- 
lated on the splendid showing made. 
Col. Woodson Hocker commands the 
regiment; having recently joined after 
a tour of duty at the Infantry School 
at Fort Benning. 


® 


11th Infantry Regimental Day 


N November 5, 1918, the 11th In- 
fantry as a part of the 5th Di- 
vision foreed a crossing of the Meuse 
River at Dun-sur-Meuse—a feat of 
arms that specially marked the su- 
preme ability of the regiment as a com- 
bat unit. 

At Fort Benjamin Harrison the reg- 
iment celebrated this glorious action as 
regimental day with an appropriate 
program which included a selection by 


the band; invocation by the Chaplain ; 
a reading of the high lights in the his- 
tory of the regiment, including a de- 
seription of the Coat of Arms and what 
it represents, the citations awarded the 
regiment; an address by the brigade 
and regimental commanders and the 
presentation of marksmanship medais 
to the members of the Infantry team 
from the regiment. The ceremonies 
were concluded by the rendition of the 
**Star-Spangled Banner’’ by the band. 

All in all it was an occasion that will 
be remembered for a long time. This 
fine old regiment is justly proud of its 
record and the whole program was 
most impressive. 


® 


10th Infantry Field Meet 


HE 10th Infantry Field Meet at 

Fort Thomas, last Saturday, was a 
signal success from every point of view. 
The rivalry between organizations was 
keen and it was anybody’s win up to 
the last few events on the schedule. 
The provisional battalion composed of 
the Headquarters and Service Compa- 
nies and the Rercruit detachment 
finally won out with a lead of some 11 
points ahead of its nearest competitor, 
the 1st Battalion. Company honors 
went to Headquarters, which organiza- 
tion topped Company ‘‘A’s’’ score by 
a good 19 points. Company I came 
out in third place. Individual honors 
were awarded to Private George Allen, 
Company A who made nearly 9 points 
out of the total 15 made by the com- 
pany which held second place in the 
meet. 

The program of events included the 
usual dashes and races; many novelty 
affairs such as shoe races and sack 
races; then there was the. proverbial 
tug-of-war and the throws—hammer, 
diseus and javelin. Among the mili- 
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tary events may be noted the retiring 
sharpshooter race; shelter tent and 
pyramidal pitching; machine gun 
race; wall scaling and mounted wrest- 
ling. The prize for the best drilled 
individual soldier of the regiment was 
awarded to Private Cornell, Com- 
pany A. 

The day’s festivities were concluded 
by a most impressive ceremony of Es- 
cort to the Colors and regimental par- 
ade, after which the winners of the 
day’s events were presented with the 
trophies, which were so strenuously 
contested for. 


® 


Infantry Dance 


NE of the most enjoyable affairs 

of the season in Washington was 
the Infantry Dance at Washington 
Barracks December 14. It was one 
of the series of Infantry social events 
under the auspices of the Washington 
Branch of the United States Infantry 
Association. 

In the receiving line were the Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Weeks; Major Cen- 
eral and Mrs. John L. Hines; Colonei 
and Mrs. George 8. Simonds; and Col. 
Stanley Ford. 

The guests numbered practically all 
of the Infantry officers and their wives 
and ladies who are on duty in Wash- 
ington and all of the officers and ladies 
who are stationed at Fort Washington 
the Infantry garrison of the Nation’s 
Capital. 

The big hall at the Officers’ Club was 
tastefully decorated for the occasion 
with native greens and flowers and the 
handsome hand painted Coats of Arms 
of the Infantry regiments from the 
Office of the Chief of Infantry adorned 
the walls and added greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of the decorations. This 








latter feature was the subject of muc! 
favorable comment on every hand. 
A splendid orchestra from the Arm) 
sand furnished music for the occasion 
The next Infantry affair will be . 
smoker to be given some time durin: 
the later part of January. 


® 
Praises 30th Infantry 


ENERAL BABBITT, temporaril) 
commanding the 9th Corps Area 
made an inspection of the 30th Infan 
try at the Presidio, San Francisco 
After testing the organizations in th 
various duties and services that fall to 
them, shelter tents were pitched and 
the individual equipment of the sol 
dier displayed. This was all arranged 
in a uniform manner and made a 
highly favorable impression, as it al 
ways does. Commenting upon the or 
ganization, General Babbitt said: 


The appearance of the regiment as 
a whole was very good. The individual 
interest of the soldiers and their regi- 
mental spirit was very apparent 
Where the men are imbued with the 
regimental spirit you know that they 
can be depended upon in a tight place. 

Col. Thomas A. Pearce commands 
this fine regiment which he has brought 
up to a high state of efficiency despite 
the handicaps under which he has had 
to labor. 

® 
16th Infantry Publicity 


HE 16th Infantry has put over a 
publicity stunt that is unique and 
has served the purpose admirably. 
The regiment stages an exhibition 
guard mount at Battery Park, New 
York City, each week and it is getting 
to be a most popular affair, attracting 
the attention of large crowds. 
At a recent ceremony the regimen‘ 
adopted ‘‘Baby Peggy,’’ the diminu- 
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tive film star of the Universal Com- 
pany, as the ‘‘Daughter of the Regi- 
ment.’’ She inspected the guard and 
stood beside the officer of the day when 
the troops passed in review. The cere- 
mony culminated with the pinning of 
the regimental badge on the little lady 
by Colonel Gerhardt and her formal 
adoption by the regiment. Hundreds 
of pictures and thousands of feet of 
film were made for the affair and much 
publicity for the regiment obtained. 


® 
7th Infantry Band Entertained 


EMBERS of the famous 7th In- 

fantry Band and their wives sta- 
tioned at the headquarters of the regi- 
ment, Vancouver Barracks, were guests 
on Friday evening, November 23, 1923, 
of Mr. Erie V. Hauser, at a dinner 
dance at the Multnomah Hotel, Port- 
land, Oregon. The party entertained 
numbered one hundred and ten. 

The compliment was extended in 
memory of the courtesy offered the 
Biltmore special train when it passed 
through Vancouver, Washington, dur- 
ing October, en route to the opening of 
the new Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, 
California. The entire band number- 
ing 56 turned out at six o’clock in the 
morning and serenaded the hotel men 
while the train was in the Vancouver 
station. “ 

This courtesy is one of many ex- 
tended the 7th Infantry Band as a 
token of appreciation by the citizens of 
Portland for the cooperative spirit and 
excellent music so often rendered. 


® 
Random Notes 
For a long time the Infantry Board 
and the Department of Experiment at 


the Infantry School have been experi- 
menting with a pistol grip for the 


Springfield rifle and many different 
types have been tried out. The experi- 
ments have now reached the point 
where the Ordnance Department is 
making a number of rifles equipped 
with the stock that has most nearly met 
the requirements and these will be sent 
to the Infantry Board for the purpose 
of practical field tests. 

Some time ago the Cavalry Board 
acted favorably on a Browning Ma- 
chine Rifle of the heavy barrel type 
and weighing about 21 pounds. The 
Infantry Board conducted exhaustive 
tests with it and has finally arrived 
at the conclusion that it is too heavy 
for the Infantry and the additional 
weight does not compensate for the 
other advantages that were brought out 
as the results of practical tests. 

An extensive test to determine size 
and type of hobnails best suited for 
general Infantry use has been com- 
pleted by the Department of Experi- 
ment at the Infantry School. Eleven 
types of hobnails were tested on 
seventy-six pairs of shoes for a period 
of six months. Of the types tested a 
medium sized smooth head hobnail 
gave the best results. 

It has been definitely decided that 
the monument to the Infantry School 
eanine friend Calculator is to cost 
about $200. Nearly half of this 
amount has already been raised and it 
is expected that the remainder will be 
forthcoming in the near future. Dona- 
tions to the fund should be sent to 
The Infantry School News, which pub- 
lication is the custodian of the fund. 

The 10th Infantry Brigade has 
started in on the first of the four train- 
ing periods into which the year has 
been divided. The program includes 
unit and post schools; preliminary rifle 
marksmanship; talks and conferences 
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on such subjects as the Articles of 
War; discipline ; personal hygiene ; and 
sanitation and ceremonies. The pro- 
gram for the season was prepared by 
Capt. Russell Baker, who is plans and 
training officer of the brigade. 

Col. T. J. Rogers, who is on duty 
with the 135th Infantry, Minnesota 
N. G., has developed a novel plan for 
keeping up interest in the regiment. 
He has arranged for a series of con- 
ferences to be held each alternate week. 
The officers assemble at a club in Min- 
neapolis for dinner and, after the 
spread, two speakers on subjects of 
interest are heard,after which the meet- 
ing is open for a géneral discussion of 
such subjects as may be brought up. 

The 25th Infantry regimental marks- 
manship trophy has been awarded to 
Company B of the regiment. That 
company completed the season’s prac- 
tice with the high average of 289.8 and 
with 100 per cent qualified as marks- 
man or better. Company K won the 
trophy for the firing of 1922 and while 
they also qualified 100 per cent this 
year the average score was 286.9, three 
points below the winner. The Head- 
quarters Company retains the pistol 
marksmanship trophy which it won last 
year. 

The 30th Infantry Doughboy Polo 
Team swamped the Berkeley four at 
Golden Gate Park Grounds for a score 
of 19 to 3. The regiment accompanied 
by the band turned out en masse for 
the affair. It is expected that this fine 
team will represent the Army in the 


big tournament at Del Monte next 
month. 


27th Infantry Marksmanship 


OMPANY I, 27th Infantry, sta- 

tioned at Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii, came near to taking all the 
prizes in the recent small arms com- 
petition held by the 27th Infantry, that 
concluded on November 24 with appro- 
priate ceremonies and the presentation 
of the various trophies. 

Out of the nine events of the shoot, 
six of them were won by members of 
Company I. One was taken by Head- 
quarters Company, another by the 
Service Company, and the third by 
Company D. 

First Sgt. Mike Wincler, Company I, 
took first place in the rifle firing, with 
315 points. The second place was tied 
by First Sgt. John McCarthy and Pvt. 
Lorenzo Douglas, both of Company [. 
The score of 311 made by Sgt. David 
Gross, of Company C, took third. 

Company I is commanded by Capt. 
Walter Gregory, the trophies won by 
this organization during the competi- 
tion are: The Siberian Trophy, the 
Small Arms Trophy, the 27th Infantry 
Rifle Match Trophy, and the 27th In- 
fantry Automatic Rifle Trophy. 

Company M, commanded by Capt. 
Edgar Keltner, won the 27th Infantry 
Machine Trophy, with every member 
of the company qualified in machine 
gun fire. Headquarters Company 
took the Pistol Trophy. 

The Newgarden Trophy, offered to 
the novice with the highest score, was 
won by Pvt. Lorenzo Douglas, who 
had a score of 312. The Optimst 
Trophy for the high unqualified man 
was won by Pvt. John Howard, of 
Company I. The regiment paraded in 
honor of the winners. 











Student’s View of Infantry School 


HE following extract from a letter 
recently received, should be of in- 
terest to Infantry officers of the Regu- 
lar Army, National Guard, and Off- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, who are not per- 
sonally acquainted with Fort Benning 
and the Infantry School. 
Under date of December 5, 1923, the 
writer says: 


The work at the school has been 
very pleasant. It is wonderfully well 
organized and the instruction has been 
uniformly excellent. The work, con- 
trary to reports, is not so strenuous as 
to be tiresome. The days ago by both 
swiftly and pleasantly. * * *® One 
unusual and interesting subject is 
Military History. For it each student 
has to prepare and deliver an original 
monograph on some assigned topic of 
the World War. Both and I 
have given our monographs. * * * 
Living conditions here are not bad. We 
are very comfortably situated. The 
school authorities are very thoughtful 
and do everything possible to get in- 
coming students well located. This 
gives one a splendid first impression of 
the school. 


- Fort Benning is fast becoming 
known to Infantry officers and their 
families as one of the pleasantest sta- 
tions in the Army. 

Its equable climate makes possible an 
out-of-doors life which many enjoy. 

The extent and varied nature of its 
naturally beautiful reservation is a 
constant delight to those who enjoy 
horsebaek riding, motoring, fishing and 
hunting, or just rambling through the 
countryside with an occasional picnic 
in the woods or beside one of the nu- 
merous streams. 

Social life at Fort Benning is very 
agreeable. The post activities furnish 
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pleasant amusements, while the neigh- 
boring town of Columbus and the city 
of Atlanta afford more pretentious op- 
portunities and provide good shops. 

Aside from all of these, however, Fort 
Benning is a place where one meets 
many friends, renews old acquaintances 
and forms new associations that are 
bound to have a broadening influence 
and a beneficial effect upon one’s whole 
future career. 

® 
Speeial Courses Infantry School 
HE 1923 Refresher Course for 
Field Officers at the Infantry 
School terminated on December 15. 

This year’s refresher class consisted 
of— 

Col. Berkeley Enochs, 28th Infantry. 

Col. M. N. Falls, Headquarters, 4th 
Corps Area. 

Col. L. F. Kilbourne, 23d Infantry. 

Col. C. C. Kinney, 17th Infantry. 

Col. Ralph MeCoy, Office, Chief of 
Infantry. 

Col. D. W. Ryther, 22d Infantry. 

Col. Cromwell Stacey, 2d Infantry. 

Col. G. W. Stuart, 20th Infantry. 

Col. G. E. Thorne, 12th Infantry. 

The members of the Refresher Class 
will at once rejoin their stations, and 
the school will be ready on February 
15, 1924, to welcome the National 
Guard and Reserve Officers’ Class. 

It is expected that this class will con- 
sist of approximately 115 National 
Guard officers and 15 Infantry Reserve 
officers. 

The latter number will be slightly in- 
creased by Reserve Officers who have 
requested authority to attend the 
course at their own expense, they being 
in excess of the numbers which Corps 
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Area Commands have found it possible 
to eall to active service within the al- 
lotments for pay and mileage available 
during the balance of the current fiscal 
year. 

® 
Saber Manual and Military Bearing 


N too many cases officers are relied 

on to teach themselves the mantal 
of the saber. They are, therefore, not 
fully aware of their own deficiencies. 
It is believed that a few hours instruc- 
tion of company officers, divided into 
convenient groups, would do much to 
improve and make more uniform the 
appearance of officers in this regard. 

Now that so much effort is being 
made to see that officers wear well fit- 
ting uniforms it is also in order for 
all officers to see that they themselves, 
and their subordinates, set off these 
uniforms by correct military carriage. 

This does not mean that officers 
should be stiff, and therefore somewhat 
awkward, but that they should be erect 
and alert, and in walking have an elas- 
tie step. Let us wear the uniform as 
**to the manner born.’’ The enlisted 
men will follow our example. 


® 


Results of Publicity 


N our November number we inserted 

a short notice about unclaimed 
Liberty Bonds in the possession of the 
Finance Officer, Washington, D.C. At 
the same time we gave this to the Press 
Relations Bureau, War Department, 
and through them it was published all 
over the country. 

As a result of its wide publication, 
the Finance Officer has already received 
letters from 230 former soldiers and 
each day brings more. Each claim is 
fully investigated. In twenty cases it 
was found that the claimant actually 





owned the bond and delivery was made 
to him—each fifty-dollar bond had ten 
dollars’ worth of coupons attached. In 
114 cases it developed that the bond 
had only been partially paid for and 
the soldier, upon discharge, had been 
reimbursed the amount he had paid in 
on his subscription. Eighty-four claims 
are still under investigation. 

Of the 230 claimants it developed 
that 12 had no possible grounds for 
basing a claim. In the case of all 
twelve, each roll upon which he was 
paid was carefully searched and no rec- 
ord found of any deduction for bonds. 
Some were paid on as many as forty 
pay rolls and a vast amount of work 
was necessary to determine the justice 
of the claim. 


® 
Equipment Projects 

AMPLES of equipment of Infan- 
try soldiers of foreign armies are 
being collected for study by the Infan- 
try Board. The equipment of the Ger- 
man Infantryman has already been 

received. 

A test of experimental machine gun 
quadrant sights has been finished by 
the Infantry Board. Recommendations 
are being suspended pending the devel- 
opment of a panoramic sight for these 
weapons. 

In connection with the project to 
develop a cross-country cargo vehicle 
for Infantry, a limbered wagon has 
been made and given a preliminary test 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground. 

The Ordnance Department has made 
two experimental telescopic rifle sights 
for test by the Infantry Board. These 
sights have been shipped to Fort Ben- 
ning where the service tests will be 
held. 

The Ordnance Department is prepar- 
ing to arm several organizations in 
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Infantry, Cavalry, Engineers and 
Coast Artillery with rifles equipped 
with pistol grip stocks. This test is 
supplemental to service tests held by 
the Infantry Board the type of stocks 
being that recommended by that Board. 
If this latter test is satisfactory it is 
probable that the pistol grip stock will 
be adapted as standard. 


fond 
Allowances of Dependents. 

ECENTLY there have been cases 

where, upon the death of an offi- 
cer, his dependents were ignorant of 
what they are entitled to in a financial 
way. In order to eliminate this, the 
following table of what an officers’ de- 
pendents are entitled to in the event 
of his death is published: 

(a) Insurance——This is a purely 
personal proposition and is up to the 
officer himself. For those carrying 
government insurance this is paid by 
the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. To facilicate prompt pay- 
ment, see Cireular 228, War Depart- 
ment, 1921. 

(b) Six Months’ Pay Gratuity— 
This is a matter of law and is payable 
to the dependents of the officer upon 
his death as set forth in Bulletin 43, 
War Department, 1919. This is pay- 
able to the widow or dependent chil- 
dren regardless of the designated 
beneficiary. If no widow or dependent 
children then payable to designated 
beneficiary. It is paid by the Finance 
Officer, U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 

(c) Compensation.—This is also a 
matter of law. Bear in mind that no 
award of compensation will be made 
until formal application has been filed. 
It is therefore essential that we keep 
ourselves and our immediate families 
posted. This is paid by the United 


States Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. See Bulletin 41, War Depart- 
ment, 1918; Cireular 228, War Depart- 
ment, 1921; Bulletin 18, War Depart- 
ment, 1922; Bulletin 7, War Depart- 
ment, 1923. 

Nore: (Compensation replaces pen- 
sions and no one can receive both com- 
pensation and persion.) 

(d) Pensions—Payable by the Pen- 
sion Bureau, Interior Department, 
Washington, D.C. Applies principally 
to veterans of wars and insurrections 
prior to the World War. See General 
Pension Act of May 11, 1912; Section, 
IV, Bulletin 29, War Department, 1920, 
Pension for Soldiers of the War with 
Spain, Philippine Insurrecton and the 
China Relief Expedition ; Section VIII, 
Bulletin 16, War Department, 1922, 
Pension for Soldiers of the War with 
Spain, ete., for widows and dependent 
parents of such soldiers. Payments of 
pensions applies from date of receipt 
of application by the Pension Bureau. 
It is important therefore to file the 
application as soon as practicable, even 
though the application may not contain 
all the required data. 

Nore: (No one ean receive both com- 
pensation and pension.) 

(e) Arrears in Pay and Allow- 
ances.—Pay and allowances are due 
from date of last payment to include 
day of death. This is payable by the 
Military Division, General Accounting 
Office, Washington, D. C. In applying 
for this the dependent beneficiary 
should state whether widow, parenf, 
aunt, ete., because there is a different 
blank form for each class of dependents 
that must be filled out. 

’ Many officers confuse insurance and 
compensation because both are handled 
by the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 
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They are entirely separate and distinct 
from each other. 
An officer will save his dependents 
a great deal of effort and inconvenience 
and assure them of prompt receipt of 
their just allowances if he takes the 
time to gather all the necessary data 
and files it in his safety deposit box, or 
some other safe place. 
® 
Organization Day 
NE of the Infantry units cele- 
brated Organization Day charter- 
ing a boat and taking an all-day ride 
on a nearby river. An interesting pro- 
gram was carried out and the day was 
an enjoyable and _ instructive one 
throughout. 
® 
HE drill squad of the 13th Infan- 
try, drilling before the assembled 
guests at the Army and Navy Club 
Hall, held at Copley Plaza Hotel, won 
the cup effered by the Bureau of Di- 
rectors of the Army and Navy Service 
Club of Boston, Mass. The Navy and 
Marine Corps were represented in the 
competition and the judges were from 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 


® 
Infantry 
HE following extract is taken from 
Letters on Infantry by Prince 


Kraft zu Hohenlohe Ingelfinger writ- 
ten after the Franco-Prussian war : 


Each individual has only a certain 
amount of strength of body and of 
strength of nerves. If one uselessly 
expends one’s strength of body before 
there is any necessity to do so, one 
runs some danger of finding it wanting 
at the critical moment. It is just the 
same with regard to the nerves. No 
one is indifferent to danger to life. But 
the strength of our nerves carries us 


through. Generals who press forward 
before it is necessary into the foremost 
line of battle run some risk of finding 
their nerves fail them at the critical 
moment. This does not arise from a 
sudden spasm of fear; oh, no! Shat- 
tered nerves do not act so straightfor- 
wardly as that. They cunningly creep 
upon a man in the shape of tactical and 
strategical considerations, and prove 
to him that ail che rules of war com- 
mand him at this particular moment to 
delay his attack, to fall back upon the 
defensive, or to break off the action ; or 
they use some other beautiful scientific 
expression. Take, for example, a Gen- 
eral commanding a division who has 
been with the foremost skirmishers 
from daybreak till noon, and has heard 
the bullets whistle for five or six hours, 
whilst the battalion of the advanced 
guard has been driving in the enemy’s 
outposts and who at last finds himself 
in presence of the enemy’s main posi- 
tion, where the foe is awaiting him in 
order of battle, being perhaps obliged 
to stand there because he is afraid that 
he will not be able to effect any farther 
retreat. A General so placed is easily 
inclined to believe that the troops are 
tired, because he is weary himself, and 
that they have done enough, because he 
himself has been for six hours under 
fire; while as a matter of fact it is only 
the leading battalion which is fatigued. 
He decides then to put off the attack 
until the next day, when the neighbor- 
ing divisions may have come up nearer 
to him; so he places outposts and 
bivouacks his troops, and the enemy 
whom he had surprised is thus sur- 
prised again, but this time pleasantly. 
For he so gains time to draw off with- 
out loss, and eseapes the catastrophe 
which threatened him. If this General 
had spared himself more personally, if 
he had not already been for six hours 
in the thick of the skirmish, and if at 
the very moment when he actually 
broke off the fight he had been present 
with his fresh and intact main-body, 
he himself being fresh and not having 
yet been under fire, he would have 
taken quite a different view of the 
matter and would have ordered a gen- 
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eral attack. Thus the misplaced and 
exaggerated energy which will insist on 
looking after even the smallest things, 
may be the cause of an absence of true 
energy, and courage which is prema- 
ture may result in indecision in the 
conduct of an action. 

Such faulty behavior of Generals in 
action ceased altogether towards the 
end of our last lengthy campaign. 
After the war it was also at first given 


up on the drill ground. But it has 
gradually come in again, and threatens 
to become more and more habitual as 
the peace lasts longer, not only because 
the duties of peace service, which find 
their full expression at the inspection, 
tend to become habits, but also because 
the experience of war diminishes. 


Could the sense of this extract be ap- 
plied to us and does it contain food for 
thought ? 





D 


Tote Yer Guns—Git! 


General Pershing tells a Civil War 
story about a volunteer battalion of 
rough backwoodsmen that once joined 
General Grant. The latter admired 
their fine physique, but distrusted the 
capacity of their uncouth commander 
to handle troops promptly and effi- 
ciently in the field, so he said: 

‘*Major, I want to see your men at 
work; call them to attention, and or- 
der them to march with shouldered 
arms in close column to the left flank.”’ 

Without a moment’s hesitation the 
Major yelled to his fellow ruffians: 
‘*Boys, look wild thar! Make ready to 
thicken and go left endways! Tote yer 
guns! Git!’’ 

The maneuver proved a brilliant 
success and the self-elected Major was 
forthwith officially commissioned. 
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Infantry School Class Makes Record 


R ECORDS are made to be 
broken. This time it is the 
“wee Company Officers Class at the 


great Infantry School that has come 

forward with one that will probably 

stand for some time to come in the an- 
nals of Infantry Rifle Marksmanship. 

The class of 1923-24 has made an aver- 

age of 300.84 points in the Marksman- 

ship Course against a previous high of 

291.77, which was made by the Class 

of 1923. The average by Company B 

was 301.12, and that by Company C, 

300.54. The high score of the season 

made by Captain J. W. MeCormick 

was 333 and he was closely followed 
with a 332 by Capt. S. Jackson. 

This is truly remarkable work and 
was accomplished through the tireless 
efforts of Captain Layman and his effi- 
cient assistants, and the attention to 
details of the officers firing the course. 

To the Infantry School must be 
given credit for the wonderful advance 
in rifle marksmanship in the last few 
years. There Rifle Marksmanship was 
prepared and tried out in every detail 
as its writing progressed. It is there 
that the fundamentals of rifle firing 
are drilled into the students taking the 
course so that they may carry them 
back to their own organizations and 
practically apply them. 

e* *« *# 

Load of Infantry Soldiers 
REDUCTION in the load to be 
carried by the individual 
doughboy on active service is 

one of the most important questions 

now confronting the Infantry, accord- 
ing to Maj. Gen. Charlés S. Farns- 
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worth, Chief of Infantry. It is a well! 
recognized fundamental that modern 
war demands an increase in the mobil- 
ity of foot troops and it is recognized 
that the point has been reached when 
this may be attained only by lessening 
the weight to be carried by the infantry 
soldier. 

This matter has been the subject of 
thorough study and test by the Infan- 
try Board at Fort Benning for some 
time, employing the war strength 
units of the 29th Infantry for the pur- 
pose. While the investigation has not 
progressed to the point where the Chief 
of Infantry is prepared to make defin- 
ite recommendations the indications 
are that the amount of ammunition ear- 
ried may be reduced somewhat without 
the sacrifice of combat efficiency and 
that certain articles of equipment now 
earried by the soldier on his person 
may be transferred to the organiza- 
tional transportation without detriment 
to the comfort, health or effectiveness 
of the individual soldier. 

General Farnsworth has set the aver- 
age to be carried by the soldier at 60 
pounds and every effort will be made 
to reduce it to that amount. 


* * *# 
Charge It 
HE problem of battery charg- 
ing is one which must be solved 
by every company commander 
of a Headquarters Company and the 
manner in which it is accomplished 
will often determine the life and period 
of usefulness he will receive from 
these very important and expensive 
items. If the Company Commander 
of a Headquarters Company is re- 
quired to send his batteries to the mo- 
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tor transport garage to be charged, as 
is frequently the case at many posts, 
his problems may end or be just begin- 
ning when he sends them there with 
instruetion to ‘‘Charge it.’’ 

Assuming that batteries never be- 
come sulphated, overdischarged or 
overheated and that the personnel of 
the motor transport or other agency 
which operates the charging device, 
knows all about batteries and their care 
and is sufficiently interested to prop- 
erly perform these duties, he has noth- 
ing to worry about. 

But batteries will become overdis- 
charged oceasionally and the plates will 
become sulphated and too frequently 
the charging agency is not particularly 
interested in another organization’s 
batteries. 

What then is the solution? 

For the small sum of $22.10 the 
Commanding Officer, Headquarters 
Company, Third Infantry, solved his 
battery problem and has at the same 
time provided equipment for ade- 
cuately instructing his communications 
personnel in battery work. 

A 6-ampere Rectigon battery charger 
was purchased for the price mentioned 
above. This device operates on 110-120 
volts and will charge a 3-cell battery at 
the rate of 6 amperes or a 6-cell battery 
at the rate of 3 amperes or a 12-cell 
battery at the rate of 114 amperes. 

As this charger stood it was not satis- 
factory. It was found that some of the 
hatteries in the company had become 
badly sulphated and would not retain 
a charge and some method had to be 
devised whereby a badly sulphated 
battery could be redeemed by charging 
slowly at a very low charging rate. A 
rheostat and ammeter was obtained 
from an old portable Signal Corps gas- 
oline battery charger. The D. C. out- 


put of the Rectigon Charger was in- 
stalled so that it had the ammeter and 
rheostat in series. By means of the 
rheostat any number of cells could be 
charged at any charging rate depend- 
ing on the condition of the battery. 
And so batteries which formerly 
would not hold a charge when charged 
at some other agency on the post 
were brought back almost to normal 
capacity. A stand was built with a 
rack with a sawdust bed to absorb any 
leakage and keep the batteries dry 
while charging. 

Now the batteries in. Headquarters 
Company, Third Infantry, can be prop- 
erly charged at any time and the men 
are not prone to use a battery until 
it is overdischarged because they have 
a ready means of recharging at their 
elbow. The advantage of this device is 
threefold: 

(1) It is simple, can be installed 
and operated by anyone with a mini- 
mum of instruction. 

(2) It requires a very small initial 
outlay. 

(3) It makes it possible for the Com- 
pany Commander to care for his bat- 
teries properly at any time and does 
not make him dependent on any other 
agency. 

F. 0. Scumunr, 
Captain Third Infantry. 
* * *# 
Army Promotion 
Q HAVE read with great inter- 
a est the excellent article entitled 

S20) ‘The Promotion List,’ by 
Capt. F. W. Rase in the November 
issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

I am one of the captains described 
by Captain Rase, so can sympathize 
fully with the officer who, perhaps hold- 
ing a temporary commission as field 
officer during the war, expressed a will- 
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ingness to accept a captaincy in the 
permanent establishment with the 
logical expectation that he would take 
rank with others in similar cireum- 
stances at the bottom of the list of cap- 
tains as it then existed. I have ex- 
perienced and therefore can sympathize 
with approximately 250 others who suf- 
fered the same fate ; the keen disapoint- 
ment, not to say mortification and 
resentment, of seeing younger men, of 
no longer service and who during the 
war held much lower rank, promoted 
over our heads. 

But let us not allow our deep and 
lasting disappointment to become 
tinged with bitterness. Our former 
juniors, now our seniors, are as a class 
splendid chaps and we must admit that 
they are developing to meet their re- 
sponsibilities very well indeed; doubt- 
less the Army would continue to fune- 
tion if we all resigned and left them 
to their fate. It behooves us, then, to 
face the issue squarely and decide 
what action to take—what course to 
follow. 

For us, of course, there is no thought 
of leaving the service ; most of us broke 
off established ties in order to stay with 
it; some indeed gave up financial re- 
muneration far greater than they 
would receive in any grade that they 
could reasonably expect to reach, even 
had we received the justice to which we 
feel that we are entitled. In that re- 
spect, we can rightly feel superior to 
the youngster just out of college who 
took up an Army career as an ex- 
periment, with nothing to lose and 
much to gain. 

Every one, I think, will grant that 
the prospect of some twenty odd years 
as a company commander, serving per- 
haps at some future time under a bat- 
talion commander who was one of our 


(temporary) lieutenants when we were 
a (temporary) major, is not an at- 
tractive one. But let us see if there 
is not some other goal that will appeal 
more to our ambitions. 

Fortunately for us, there has per- 
haps never in the history of the Army 
been the opportunity for individual 
initiative, for useful constructive work 
on the part of the junior officer that 
there is today. Ability, and the respect 
and recognition that go with it, is not 
the prerogative of rank; it belongs to 
the individual. Let us then estimate 
the situation, size up our own capa- 
bilities and see what we have to offer 
to the service that will incidentally 
benefit ourselves. Out of our presum- 
edly mature judgment and our valuable 
experience in civil pursuits—an experi- 
ence that our youthful seniors can 
never attain—let us try to find the 
specialty in which we can be contented 
with the feeling of useful work well 
done. 

For some, a transfer to a technical 
branch of the service, where the im- 
portance of the work one is qualified to 
do overshadows the rank, may possibly 
be the solution. For those of us who 
will never divoree our first love—the 
Infantry—a multitude of opportu- 
nities are open. Our great mission to- 
day is the development of the one great 
army—the trinity of regulars, national 
guard and organized reserves. A large 
and important part of our work is 
among the civilian population, and the 
civilian is appreciative; to him per- 
sonality, ability, a task efficiently per- 
formed is the important thing; rank 
means very little. 

It seems to me that the mission be- 
fore us is for each to select that phase 
of military activity in which he shows 4 
particular interest or aptitude and spe- 
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cialize upon it. Promotion will pass us 
by, but the recognition of an important 
work well done, with the respect and 
prerogatives that such recognition al- 
ways brings, ean still be ours. When 
our last order reads ‘‘is retired from 
active service and will proceed home’’ 
let each of us be able to say, ‘‘I never 
was more than a captain, but I did as 
much to advance my profession and its 
glorious traditions as any officer of 
any rank.’’ 
Joun A. SHaw, 
Captain 27th Infantry. 


Favors the Cantonment 
Tue Eprror: 

In your issue for October, 1923, you 
make some very positive comments with 
reference to shelter at training camps. 
The author of your article says he 
gathered his information in visiting the 
remaining war time cantonments. 

Now I have lived through these 
camps for several years; had two of 
them the past summer; one in tents 
and one in an old war time canton- 
ment; one was C. M. T. C. and the 
other R. O. T. C. Having just com- 
pleted more than four years R. O. T. C. 
duty I know the student viewpoint. 
My experience in these camps has 
taught me one thing if nothing more 
and that one thing is not to argue 
with the ‘‘Visitors.’’ So without ar- 
gument I beg to differ with your article 
in every detail. If we will spend one- 
third the cost of a tent camp on the 
old cantonment we will have g camp 
with three times as much in the way 
of living conveniences and comforts. 


A Doveuepoy. 









mmm is progressing faster than 

the ordinary man can conceive. 

The latest was demonstrated a 
few Ses ago by the Chief Signal Offi- 
cer of the Army showing the advances 
that are being made by the Signal 
Corps. An airplane took off at Bolling 
Field, circled over the Capitol City 
end then went down the Potomae as 
far as Quantico and then returned to 
Bolling Field. During all of this flight 
telephone communication was kept up 
constantly between the pilot and the 
officers in the Munitions Building who 
witnessed the demonstration. The re- 
ceiver was just an ordinary desk phone 
with a loud speaker attached and con- 
nected with the big government radio 
station at Arlington. This means much 
to the Army. An observer may go out 
over the enemy’s lines and communi- 
eate the information he gains direct to 
headquarters or to commanders of 
units in the battle area without the 
necessity of returning and dropping a 
message. 

. _. oa 

Infantry Equipment 
QUIPMENT projects under 
consideration by the Infantry 
MR} number more than 200, accord- 
ing to the Chief of Infantry in his an- 
nual report to the Secretary of War. 
They cover a range from a 15-ton tank 
down to the identification tag worn 
by the soldier. Many of these articles 
have been or are now in process of 
being tested or experimented with ~y 
the Infantry Board at Fort Benning 
and the work is most valuable from 
both the standpoint of economy and 
preparation for an emergency. It is 
recognized that a lack of funds will 
prevent a number of projects that are 
found desirable from being consum- 
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mated but the fact that the matter 
has been considered and given a thor- 
ough test insures that the article in 
question will be made available with- 
out loss of time in case of war. The 
Infantry Board under the direction of 
General Wells, the new Commandant 
of the Infantry School, and Colonel 
Gowen, who is active head of the board, 
is doing some fine work and the Infan- 
try may be assured that everything pos- 
sible to equip them for war service is 
being done. The Infantry is to be sin- 
eerely congratulated on having such 
men at the head of these important 
affairs. 
. * > 


Insurance Premiums 


T will be interesting to officers 
and enlisted men of the Army 
GAD) to learn that the Finance De- 
partment has made in collaboration 
with the Veterans’ Bureau, a thorough 
check of premiums deducted for Gov- 
ernment insurance since July 1, 1921, 
as a result of which it has been found 
that thousands of erroneous deductions 
have been made due to the entry of in- 
correct amounts by officers on their pay 
vouchers and on the payrolls of enlisted 
men. This recheck has resulted in a re- 
fund to the individuals concerned who 
had made over deductions. 

Out of 208 corrections made in the 
District of Washington during the 
month of October, 1923, 157 individual 
cases resulted in refunds to individuals 
and 51 cases developed under-dedue- 
tions. In July, 1921, this activity de- 
veloped that 44 per cent of the entries 
on payrolls and pay vouchers were er- 
roneous, while the percentage of er- 
roneous entries in September, 1922, is 
less than 3 per cent, and it is the hope 
of the Chief of Finance that erroneous 











entries will in the future be rare occur- 
rences. 

The importance of deducting the cor- 
rect amount is obvious when it is un- 
derstood that under-deductions are, in 
the event of the death of the assured, a 
lien in the amount thereof against the 
amount of the policy and result in a 
delay in the settlement of the deat: 
claim at a time when such a delay is a 
particular hardship to the beneficiary 
under the policy. An over-deduction 
does not operate this way, but mani- 
festly no individual desires to make a 
greater payment than the law requires. 
The Veterans’ Bureau has installed a 
system whereunder action will here- 
after be taken in every case where an 
amount of a premium is received other 
than the correct amount, and where no 
premium deductions are received for a 
period of three months. This particu- 
lar activity is illustrative of the char- 
acter of work in the interest of the 
personnel of the Army which is being 
done by the Chief of Finance and the 
present Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

* > 


Discipline 
HE war has shown how armies 
are formed; it has also shown 
HN how they are destroyed. The 
Russian revolution thought it could in- 
stall a new kind of discipline in the 
army. It suppressed the exterior forms 
that had been thought necessary to 
teach the soldier respect for his leaders 
and instinctive habits of obedience; it 
instituted soldiers’ councils which met 
to decide everything, discipline, 
marches, attacks. Thus the Russia: 
Army soon found itself ineapable o! 
any action. When the bolshevik gov 


ernment found itself confronted by 
civil war, little by little it reestablished 
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a terrible discipline. The soldiers’ 
councils were suppressed, and bat- 
talions of Chinese or Letts, placed in 
rear of the front line, ready to repress 
any weakness by frightful punish- 
ments. Commissioners of Jewish race 
still watch the political conduct of the 
officers, but every day they lose impor- 
tance. The revolutionary government 
is calling the officers of the old regime, 
who are coming back to take their 
places in the service, driven by want 
and by fear of reprisals against their 
families. 

Unchained savagery invents barbar- 
ous moans, but it cannot escape the 
need for order, for cohesion, for abso- 
lute obedience, in a word, for discipline. 


Social discipline is the very basis of 
civilization, and is born as soon as men 
unite to live together. Military dis- 
cipline appears as soon as they unite 
to fight. The two disciplines blend in 
modern warfare, which is the war of 
one people against another people. 

Already requisitionary laws were al- 
lowing whatever could help the army 
to be taken from the owners; now in- 
dustrial mobilization is going to put all 
the country’s forces, carefully studied 
in advance, at the army’s disposal in 
time of war. The production of the 
factories, the products of the earth, 
male and female labor, all will be sub- 
ject to a severe discipline, which will 
extend to food and even sometimes to 
clothing, as in Germany at the end of 
the last war. 

As for armies, these are greater and 
greater crowds that must be trans- 
formed into regiments of combatants. 
Powerful weapons, constantly being 
improved, require a stronger and 
stronger discipline. For example, a 
skirmish line of riflemen needed less 


discipline than a combat group of to- 
day, formed around an automatic rifle, 
with every man assigned to a special 
function and conforming to the details 
of every maneuver. 

The nation, entirely organized for 
the defense of its independence or its 
rights, needs competent chiefs, there- 
fore a permanent system. The profes- 
sional officer has wider and stricter ob- 
ligations. Intensive technical knowl- 
edge requiring constant study; such 
self-respect and such attachment to his 
duties as will obtain the respect of his 
men, for whom he should show such 
constant solicitude as to win their af- 
fection ; finally, education and general 
culture that will permit him to take 
the necessary ascendency over those 
classes, accustomed in civil life to give 
orders rather than to receive them, who 
in wartime will furnish the additional 
officers whose proportion is increasing. 
Every young man will take notice that 
he owes himself without reserve to his 
country and that by his social position 
or his education, he acquires new 
duties ; his fitness for command creates 
his obligation to exercise it in time of 
war and so to acquire the technical 
knowledge that will fill out his general 
knowledge. 

Without a doubt, the forms of mili- 
tary discipline differ according to 
armies, which are images of their na- 
tions; you cannot command Anglo- 
Saxons, Latins, Germans, and Slavs 
the same way, nor white men, blacks, 
and yellow. But everywhere the ob- 
ject is the same: to obtain unreserved 
obedience and for the moment complete 
surrender of the whole being, sacrificed 
body and mind to the general interest. 
Today and yesterday, discipline re- 
mains ‘‘the principal force of armies.’’ 

GENERAL MANGIN. 
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Maine Bonus Time Limit 


HE time limit on the State of 
Maine soldier bonus expires on 

ea January 1, 1924, and all appli- 
cations must be in the hands of the 
State authorities before that date. The 
bonus is a payment of $100 to be paid 
by the State to each veteran of the 
World War who is a resident of the 
State. The necessary forms and com- 
plete information may be obtained by 
addressing the Adjutant General, State 
of Maine, Augusta, Maine. 


A Book Review 
ILITARY HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD WAR, by Colonel 
paeem Charles R. Howland, U. S. 
Army, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
General Service Schools Press. Two 
volumes, text and maps. Price, $3.00. 

Col. C. R. Howland, U. S. Army, has 
just brought out through the General 
Service Schools Press a Military His- 
tory of the World War in two volumes. 
The first volume contains the 408 pages 
of narrative. The second volume, in 
atlas form, contains the 151 diagra- 
matic maps as loose leaves of a uni- 
form size of eight by thirteen inches. 

The author covers the story of the 
war from and including its causes to 
the final armistice that stopped the 
operations. 

He divides that story into nineteen 
chapters as follows: 










Chapters Subjects 
I. Events leading up to the 
World War. 


II. Plans and operations to in- 
elude the defeat of Bel- 
gium. 

III. Western front to include the 
Battle of the Marne. 

IV. All fronts to inelude 1914. 

V. All fronts to include 1915. 

VI. Operations on Western and 
Russian fronts in 1916. 








on , Pees oO 


VIL. 
VIII. 


Operations in 1916 continued. 

Operations in 1917 preceding 
the entry of America. 

Events leading up to Ameri- 
ca’s participation in the 
war. 

German and American plans. 

Plans for use of American 
forces in Europe. 

All fronts to end of 1917. 

Western front to include Ger- 
man offensive March 21, 
1918. 

Western front—March to 
June, 1918. 

German offensive at the Sec- 
ond Battle of the Marne. 
All fronts except the West- 
ern front to the end of the 

war. 

Allied and American counter 
offensive at the Second 
Battle of the Marne. 

Allied and American offen- 
sive to September 25, 1918. 

Allied and American general 
offensive to the end of the 
war. 


IX. 


X. 
XI. 


XII. 
XIII. 


XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 
XIX. 


In presenting the narrative of each 
operation, Colonel Howland has fol- 
lowed the rule of stating the situation, 
then the plans, and then the operations 
in chronological order. 

He has stated the operations so sim- 
ply that the control of the basic prin- 
ciples of war can be observed. At the 
end of each chapter he has in very sim- 


ple language pointed out the control of 


some of those principles in some of 
the situations considered. 

His whole effort has been successful 
to a remarkable degree in thus giving 
to the service the benefit of his excel- 
lent lectures at these Schools on tne 
World War. 

The tremendous amount of research 
required to produce this Military His- 
tory is evidenced by the 220 principal 
sources enumerated in the Bibliog- 
raphy. 
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The response of the Army to this 
Military History is that it is the most 
clearly stated and most accurate and 
interesting History of the World War 
yet produced, and that it tells in very 
simple and understandable language on 
text and map just how the American 
effort won that war. 

* * * 


Rules for Mah Jongg 


AH JONGG has reached Fort 
'M. Benning and its fascination has 
Seem gripped the entire post. The 
favorite greeting has become ‘‘Good 
morning, do you play Mah Jongg?’’ 
But our old friend coordination is 
badly needed in the rules for scoring. 

When the game was first introduced 
into the United States, it was immedi- 
ately copyrighted by an enterprising 
American who had played in the 
Orient, and as it grew in popularity, 
other manufacturers of games grew 
jealous and to avoid infringement of 
the copyright, began to manufacture 
sets and market them under other 
names, such as ‘‘Ma Deuck,’’ ‘‘Pung- 
Chow,’’ ‘‘The Ancient Game of the 
Mandarins’’ and others. In each of 
these cases the rules for scoring and 
play were also changed to avoid costly 
lawsuits. Consequently there are many 
sets of rules in vogue in Fort Benning 
and the United States at large, and 
every group of players is forced to 
agree on rules before playing. 

For this reason, the Infantry School 
News has investigated these rules, and 
now presents to its readers a standard 
set for use in the post. These rules 
are the ones now in use in the American 
and British Clubs, in Shanghai, Peking, 
Tientsin, Hongkong, and Manila and 
in universal use by the Army and 
Navy in the Orient. It is believed that 
they are, therefore, the purest rules 


and best adapted to our use. These 
rules are as follows: 
(Terminals are the ones and nines 
of any suit.) 
In On 
hand table 
Three of a kind (winds, 
dragons or terminals)... 8 4 
Three of a kind (not term- 
inals, winds or dragons) 4 2 
Four of a kind (not term- 
inals 











| LSID . 16 8 

Four of a kind (terminals, 

winds or dragons)... 32 16 
Pair of dragons or player’s 

own wind 2 2 
For each flower, season or 

Tein ctaieriernenestiinin 22? 4 
SPECIAI. BONUS SCORES (FOR WINNING 

HAND ONLY) 

For ‘‘Mah Jongg’”’ . 20 
No ‘‘straights’’ or sequences in 

hand 10 
No threes of a kind in hand. 10 


Filling only possible place to win, 
e. g., completing a pair or filling 
a straight in the middle, or open 
only on one end, by drawing 
(not punged or chowed) i 4 
Same—if not only possible place to 
win, e. g., filling a straight open 
on both ends or completing one of 
two pairs to make a set of three 





of a kind 2 
Winning piece on special draw of a 
loose tile after four of a kind... 10 


DOUBLE HONOR SCORES 


Three or four of Double total score 
own wind in 
hand or on table ” a iiiiiens 
Three or four of a 
kind of dragons a gt sig 
Hand all of one suit 
except winds or 
dragons ae ‘e “e ‘ce 
Hand entirely of 
one suit double 
total seore three 
times (equivalent 
° multiplying by 


“ce “ce “ce 





For both of play- 
er’s own flowers... " = 





. 
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To win on original 
hand (unusual). Double total 3 times 
(Multiply by 8.) 


HIGH SCORING COMBINATIONS 


One to nine sequence (winning hand 
only). 

One to 9 of same suit in proper se- 
quence, e. g., 1-2-3, 4-5-6, 7-8-9, with 
a set of threes or a sequence and a pair, 
constitutes a flat 500 score, adding 20 
for Mah Jongg and any other score in 
the hand. The pair and sequence or 
set of three of a kind may be of differ- 
ent suits. 

(This is in addition to other scores 
in the hand, such as three or four of a 
kind, doubling combinations, ete.) 


TERMINAL COMBINATION 


One and 9 characters, 1 and 9 bam- 
boos, 1 and 9 circles, 1 of each of four 
winds, 1 of each of three dragons, pair- 
ing one of the dragons—flat score of 
1,000. Same kind, pairing one of the 
winds—flat seore of 500. 

(Only last piece may be punged or 
chowed. ) 

HONOR COMBINATION 


Three red dragons, 3 green dragons, 
3 white dragons, pair of own wind, and 
a sequence or set of three—doubles 
score four times (multiply by 32). 
Same hand with pair, and sequence or 
set of three of same suit, doubles score 
five times (multiply by 64). 

It will be noticed that these rules 
place a premium on skill rather than 
luck, especially in scoring the ‘‘pret- 
ties’’ which double a player’s score 
only when he holds both of his own. 
Holding the pretties belonging to an- 
other player does not double either 
player’s score. 

In some eases, a limit is placed on the 
score possible in one hand. This is not 
ordinarily done except when the play is 
for profit rather than for pleasure. 
Such play is not encouraged in this 
post. The game has such a fascina- 
tion in itself that stakes are not neces- 
sary to make it interesting. 

When limits are used, the limit is 
usually placed at 300, or 600 for east 





wind. The use of a limit discourages 
playing for high scoring combinations, 
and robs the game of its interest to a 
skillful player. 

For American players, tiles are left 
face up when discarded. There being 
144 tiles in the set, as opposed to 52 
cards in a deck, it is impossible to re- 
member the plays as in bridge, and 
forcing a player to remember the dis- 
carded tiles detracts from the game. 
Tiles should be discarded face up at 
Benning.—Infantry School News. 


General Service School Policy 

“_ HE policy of the War Depart- 
ment with reference to students 

Sa for the Command and General 

Staff School, and for the War College, 

for the school year 1924-25 should be 

of interest to all officers. 


Command and General Staff School: 

The total enrollment from the com- 
batant branches of the Army for the 
Command and General Staff School is 
two hundred and fifty-five, and for the 
War College fifty-five, students. The 
Infantry’s apportionment to the Com- 
mand and General Staff School will be, 
approximately, one hundred, and for 
the War College, approximately, twen- 
ty-five. 

Regarding the qualifications for ad- 
mittance to the Command and General 
Staff School, the policy has been 
changed somewhat from that of former 
years. Detail thereto is voluntary. No 
officer is to be detailed thereto who 
has completed the course at the General 
Staff School, the Army Staff College, 
the Staff College, the Command and 
General Staff School, or who, on grad- 
uation from the School of the Line, was 
not recommended to attend the next, 
or subsequent courses, at the General 
Staff School. Candidates for the schoo! 
must be of field grade, or captains, who, 
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under normal conditions, may be ex- 
pected to attain the grade of major 
within three years from September 1, 
1924. Candidates from the Infantry 
are detailed upon recommendation of 
the Chief of Infantry from among offi- 
cers whom he believes qualified and 
who fulfill the qualifications prescribed 
by Section I, Cireular 200, War De- 
partment, October 20, 1923, which pro- 
vides: 

Officers detailed to take the course 
at the Command and General Staff 
School should be familiar with the or- 
ganization of the division and included 
units, should have a knowledge of the 
methods of solving tactical problems 
and of the form and expression of field 
orders, and should have such grasp of 
the tacties and technique of the sepa- 
rate arms as will properly enable them, 
after a brief review of the reenforced 
brigade, to pass to the solution of prob- 
lems involving a division. 

The class for next year will consist 
of 50 per cent under thirty-nine years 
of age and 50 per cent aged thirty-nine 
and over, to include forty-seven, and 
such officers over forty-eight years of 
age as may be recommended, and who 


are not now borne on the General Staff . 


Eligible List, provided such officer de- 
sires to attend; that he is not a grad- 
uate of the General Staff School, the 
Army Staff College, the Staff College, 
r the Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and, further, provided he has a general 
efficiency rating of ‘‘above average.”’ 
The age of all candidates is com- 
puted as of September 1, 1924. Can- 
didates under forty-seven (inclusive) 
years of age must have an efficiency 
rating of at least ‘‘average.’’ This is 
« change from last year’s policy which 
limited the age to forty-five (inelu- 


sive), 


War College: 


The total enrollment from the com- 
batant branches of the Army, for the 
War College is fifty-five students. 

Only officers of field grade who are 
not over fifty-two years of age, figured 
as of September 1, 1924, and who are 
included in one of the below classes are 
eligible : 


(a) Graduated from the General 
Staff School in the class of 1922-23 
and upon graduation were recom- 
mended by the Commandant, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, for detail as 
students, the Army War College; or 

(b) Graduated from the Command 
and General Staff School in the class 
of 1922-23 and upon graduation were 
recommended by the Commandant, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for detail 
as students, the Army War College; 
or 

(c) Graduated from the General 
Staff School, and, upon graduation, 
were recommended by the Command- 
ant, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for 
detail as students, the Army War Col- 
lege, including those officers who were 
so recommended but were retained on 
graduation as instructors at Fort 
Leavenworth ; or 

(d) Are borne on the Initial General 
Staff Eligible List; or 

(e) Have affirmatively demonstrated 
by their work in the Army their suit- 
ability for higher training in command 
and general staff duty, and who have 
an efficiency rating of ‘‘superior.’’ 

Officers of Infantry detailed or as- 
signed to duty with a branch other 
than the Infantry will not be detailed 
as a student at any General Service 
School unless recommended therefor 
by both chiefs of branches concerned. 

The Chief of Infantry has for the 
past several months been listing offi- 
cers who have signified their desire to 
go to the next and subsequent courses 
at the Command and General Staff 
School. Lists are also being made up 
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for the Army War College and the 
Special Service Schools. At the pres- 
ent time more officers of the age of 
thirty-nine and over, than can be rec- 
ommend for the next year’s course at 
the Command and General Staff 
School, have submitted applications, 
while there remains a shortage of those 
who are under thirty-nine years of 
age. 

The Chief of Infantry is desirous of 


submitting, at an early date, the com- 
plete list of those whom he recom- 


mends for the 1924-25 courses at the 
Command and General Staff School 
and the War College, and will notify 
those whom he recommends of such 
fact as soon as practicable. It is nee- 
essary therefore that officers who de- 
ire to attend the 1924-25 courses 
make application without delay. 
* * * 


Army Printing 


HE modern business firm sends 
out its correspondence on its own 
printed stationery. They find 

that it is good advertising and a splen- 
did promoter of publicity for the es- 
tablishment. The Army has been more 


or less backward about this matter and 
one will find much company corre- 






spondence going out on inferior paper - 


and with the company designation writ- 
ten on on the typewriter. 

Company Commanders will find that 
the use of their own printed letter- 
heads and their own printed penalty 
envelopes will do much to promote the 
publicity that the Army needs at this 
time. 

The Hayworth Printing Company 
has an ‘‘ad’’ in this issue of the 

_ INFANTRY JouRNAL featuring Company 
Stationery. They are making a bid for 
Army printing and are prepared to ex- 
ecute your orders with care and dis- 








patch. This firm prints the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL and we are assured that the; 
will put into every job of Army print- 
ing the same high class workmanship. 
This firm has a splendid plant and i: 
prepared to do all kinds of printing. 
When you have a job send it to them 
for a layout and estimate. 





Book Review 


‘*Why Defend the Nation,’’ by Col. 
Frank D. Ely, Infantry. Chicago: 
Laird and Lee. 12mo. cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 

This book goes to the bottom and builds 
upward. It was written to make home 
safer. It gets down to the real funda- 
mentals. It is clear, concise, brief, 
forceful, presenting the basic purposes 
and essentials of our government that 
are too often lost to view. It dissi- 
pates the fog of ignorance and clears 
the understanding. 

There is in this country a good deal 
of talk about Americanism, but there is 
too little open devotion—too little 
driving home of its truths and advan- 
tages. Thousands are denied its boon 
because of their ignorance of the real 
America. Being ignorant, they have 
no basis for honest comparison and so 
readily fall a prey to mistaken theories 
of government now widely promulgated 
with zeal and with seeming fervor. 

To awaken the conscience of Amer- 
ica is the task of the hour. There is 
nothing so important to this country 
as the nation-wide rousing of the old 
spirit which vitalized America through- 
out the first century of its national 
life. A well thumbed copy of ‘‘Why 
Defend the Nation’’ in every home 
should help in the great task. 

This book should help you in your 
own patriotie work, saving you time 
and effort and increasing results. 
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A Correction 


Tue Eprror: 
In the article on the subject, ‘‘In- 


which the rifle, machine gun and 37mm 
gun are examples. This type are prin- 
cipally used against targets in the open, 


4 fantry Weapons,’”’ submitted by my- °F at least above ground. High trajec- 

g. self, and published in the December is- ‘ory, or high angle, of which the trench 

m sue of the INFANTRY JouRNAL, the fol- ™ortor, and hand grenades are exam- 
lowing paragraph appears, near the ples. This type finds its best use 
top of page 725, right hand column: against targets which are defiladed 
“Classed by trajectory they are: Flat from flat trajectory fire by cover of 

1 trajectory, of which the rifle, machine trenches, ravines and steep reverse 

~ oun and 37mm. gun are examples. ‘lopes.’’ As will be observed, the para- 

of This type find their best use against &Taph as published gives an entirely 

», targets defiladed from flat trajectory ¢TToneous idea as to the proper use of 

ds fire by cover of trenches, ravines and lat trajectory weapons. 

= steep reverse slopes.’’ This paragraph D. N. McMitian, 

% should have read: ‘‘Flat trajectory, of Captain, Inf., D. O. L. 

ef, 
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, Infantry Score Book 

a The 1924 Infantry Seore Book will 

tle be ready for distribution about Jan- 

i. uary 15. Those Companies that have 

on used Infantry Score Books for the past 

nal 4 years have ended up among the top- 
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Editorial 


Needs of the Infantry School 
R more than four years Fort 
Benning has been struggling 
along on limited funds for con- 
structive work at the Infantry School, 
and the time has arrived when some- 
thing should be done to relieve the sit- 
uation. The work that is being carried 
on at the school in connection with the 
up-to-date training of officers ; the work 
that the Infantry Board is doing and 
the operations of the Department of 
Experiment require modern class and 
lecture rooms and equipment. The two 
Infantry regiments stationed at Fort 
Benning are still under canvas, a most 
expensive method of housing troops 
and although plans are under way for 
the construction of quarters by soldier 
labor, the state of the funds for the 
purchase of necessary fittings that 
must be provided to make the barracks 
habitable are most meager. 

The Chief of Infantry remarks upon 
this situation in his annual report to 
the Seeretary of War and proposes a 
remedy by providing a progressive 
scheme of annual appropriations of 
sufficient amounts to complete the 
project. This should be done without 
delay. Maximum results are impos- 
sible of accomplishment under the con- 
ditions that exist. 

The value of the work being accom- 
plished at the Infantry School is recog- 
nized throughout the entire service. 
Infantry School graduates are in de- 
mand in every activity in which the 
Army is engaged because it is realized 
that they have had a course of training 
that eminently fits them for all classes 
of duty. There is no institution in the 
country today that is doing more for 






the National Defense than the Infa)- 
try School and it is to be hoped that a 
realization of the fact may penetra'e 
the halls of Congress early in the ses- 
sion that opens next month. 


® 
Retirement of N. C. 0.’s 


La demotion of a large number 


of noncommissioned officers «s 

SH a result of the reduction of thc 
Army last year has worked a manifest 
hardship on those who are nearing the 
completion of their thirty years’ serv- 
ice for retirement. Many of these men 
will be found in the Detached Enlisted 
Men’s List where there has been little 
opportunity for their advancement to 
a higher grade. 

The idea seems to be prevalent that 
the soldier should seek his retirement 
immediately upon the completion of his 
thirty years’ service. Such is not the 
ease. Many noncommissioned officers 
who are now retiring with the grade o/ 
Sergeant or Staff Sergeant would 
surely get their promotion to the next 
grade or possibly to that of Master 
Sergeant if they would hold on for a 
few years more and there is no par- 
ticular reason why they should not do 
so. The additional grade will be well 
worth the few years service that may 
be required to secure it. 

It is confidently expected that the 
coming Congress will authorize an in- 
crease in the percentage of grades over 
that now provided for in the National 
Defense Act and in that event there 
will be a considerable number of vacin- 
cies to which those noncommissioned 
officers who were reduced last spriny 
may be again advanced. This legis!a- 
tion failed last Congress by a very n.r- 
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row margin and is almost sure of fav- 
orable consideration before Congress 
adjourns next summer. 

Noncommissioned officers who have 
completed their thirty years’ service 
should retain their positions until such 
time as they gain suitable rank on 
which to retire. They should at least 
stay with the game until the question 
of the inerease has been finally and 
definitely decided upon. 


® 


World War Veterans 
T is the stock argument of many 
of those who oppose adequate 
EG} provisions for the National De- 
fense that we have upwards of 4,000,- 
000 men in the United States who were 
trained and saw active service in the 
World War. This argument is gener- 
ally aeeepted by the people who are not 
given to making an analysis of such 
statements and who fail to realize that 
we have already passed the fifth anni- 
versary of Armistice Day. 

It is estimated that not more than 
2,000,000 men of the 4,000,000 who 
were drafted into the Army saw any 
actual service at the front and this is 
a liberal allowance. Assuming that the 
draftees were equally distributed over 
the ages from 21 to 30 there would be a 
total of 200,000 men who saw service 
pass beyond the draft age each year. 
In accordance with this calculation at 
least 1,000,000 men have already 
reached their thirtieth birthday. This 
leaves 1,000,000 that are now sup- 
posedly available, but when you sub- 
tract from this number those men who 
have assumed family obligations that 
exempt them from the draft and fur- 
ther subtract the number that have 
passed away since Armistice Day of 
1918 it will be found that today there 






are less than 800,000 men available for 
service and this also is a most liberal 
allowance. Carrying the computation 
further along the same lines it will be 
found that by Armistice Day 1925 
there will be less than 300,000 men who 
were trained and who saw active serv- 
ice during the World War, available 
for an emergency. 

When one considers the magnitude 
of modern war operations this is a 
mere handful and totally inadequate 
for the requirements of the National 
Defense. Those whose business it is to 
study the problems of National De- 
fense see this situation as it exists 
today and as it will exist in a few 
years hence. They know what it means 
to the country and are doing every- 
thing in their power to make provisions 
to meet it. 

The country now has, for the first 


time, a well defined Military Policy. 


In the three components of the Army 
of the United States the young man 
may find any class of service that he 
may desire. In the Regular Army he 
may find the opportunity for military 
training over a period of from one term 
of enlistment to a life job, a profession, 
and in the end retirement with suffi- 
cient pay and emoluments to take care 
of him for the rest of his life. In the 
National Guard he may find limited 
services for which he is well paid for 
the time devoted to it, but which inter- 
feres little with his vocation in civil 
life. In the Organized Reserves he will 
find service which in no way interferes 
with his civil pursuits and to which he 
may devote as much or as little time 
as he may have available. He cannot 
be called to active duty without his own 
consent except in an emergency speci- 
fically so declared by Congress. 

In order to carry out this splendid 
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military policy it is necessary to have 
public support and this should be 
forthcoming from every corner of the 
Republic. 
® 
Shortage of Officers 


HAT the reduction in the com- 
missioned personnel of the Army 
last year went entirely too far, 
is the concensus of opinion of the 
Chiefs of Branches. Without excep- 
tion they all dwell upon this subject 
in their annual reports to the Secretary 
of War. In no ease is it found where 
a Branch is able to carry out in full 
the tasks imposed upon it by the pro- 
visions of the National Defense Act. 

The demands for officers for duty 
with the civilian components of the 
Army are ever increasing. They can- 
not be met and at the same time provide 
the necessary number for the activities 
of the Regular Army that must be kept 
going. 

Every unit of the Regular Army 
within the continental limits of the 
United States has its own special mis- 
sion in connection with the  organiza- 
tion and training of the National 
Guard, the Organized Reserves, the 
R. O. T. C. and the C. M. T. C. In 
order to maintain these units in a con- 
stant state of readiness to perform effi- 
ciently the duties allotted to them it is 
necessary for them to have a reasonable 
quota of officers. 

While it is realized that this is prob- 
ably not a propitious time to bring up 
before Congress the matter of an in- 
crease in the number of officers it is 
due the service that the legislators be 
fully and frankly informed in the case. 
If this is not done the responsibility 
rests with the Army. If it is done it 
places the responsibility with Congress 
where it rightfully belongs. 











Officers of the Civilian Component: 
may render the Army of the Unite: 
States a great service by bringing thi: 
matter to the personal attention 0: 
their own Representatives and Sena 
tors when they have an opportunity to 
do so. If a request for facts regarding 
the situation could come from the Con- 
gress itself it would give the War De 
partment an opportunity to present the 
service side of the case in a most thor- 
ough and convineing manner. 

The plan outlined immediately above 
requires definite action. Merely think- 
ing it over in your own mind will do 
no good. It is by talking and writing 
that the desired results will be accom- 
plished. 

® 
Condemnation of Red Propaganda 


T is a well established fact that 

the Russian Communists are 
S252 conducting extensive opera- 
tions in the United States under the 
guise of the organization known in the 
open as the Workers’ Party. It is also 
known that operations are directed and 
controlled by the third Internationa! 
and that millions of dollars are spent 
annually in the broadeasting of propa- 
ganda and spreading the insidious doc- 
trines of sovietism. 

It has been conservatively estimated 
by those who are in close touch with the 
situation that there are today upwards 
of a million people interested in the ne- 
farious work and that the aim of the 
leaders is the overthrow of our govern- 
ment by violence and the establishment 
here of a soviet republic under the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat of the 
world. 

All of this is revealed in the resolu- 
tions of the Military Order of the 
World War which organization held its 
annual convention in Washington last 
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month and during the course of which 
it reiterated its stand on the subject 
in no uncertain terms to the effect that 
it ‘‘formally condemns this movement 
as alien to the principles upon which 
the United Stats was built and subver- 
sive to the liberty which we enjoy.’’ 
The order ‘‘renews its pledge to uphold 
the Government of the United States 
against all foes, internal as well as ex- 
ternal and to maintain the Constitution 
of the eountry.’’ 

The Military Order of the World 
War is an organization composed of 
men who served as commissioned offi- 
cers during the World War. Its prin- 
ciples are of the very highest order and 
it is deserving of the active support of 
all loyal Americans. Chapters of the 
order have been established at many 
points throughout the country to which 
those who are eligible may be admitted 
to membership. It is urged that offi- 
cers of the Army who are eligible be- 
come members of the order and actively 
participate in its operations. 


® 


Regimental Recruiting 
4% JHERE is probably no officer in 

the Army who has had a more 
varied experience in recruiting 
than Col. Carl Reichman, Infantry, 
who is now in charge of the recruiting 
district which includes the Middle 
Northwest. 

The 3d Infantry has been out on a 
recruiting drive for the regiment and 
has sent a number of companies out to 
various points in the district. 





Colonel Reichman in a memorandum — 


for the Company Commanders thus 
engaged contains some instructions that 
will be of interest to the whole service. 
They are the result of years of experi- 
ence and observation in the recruiting 


game. The high lights are given 
below : 

Make your command popular, indi- 
vidually and collectively. Get the 
good will of the city authorities, of the 
press and of the people. 

Make a formal call on the mayor of 
the city, accompanied by your officers, 
remembering that the mayor of a large 
city is a high official. 

The press should be prepared by ad- 
vance publicity from the office of the 
Reeruiting Adjutant prior to your de- 
parture. Thereafter you should be on 
good terms with the representatives of 
the press. Of course, there should be 
no act on the part of any individual of 
your command that would evoke un- 
favorable comment in the press. 

If the press is favorable to you the 
general public will be so likewise; in- 
variable courtesy and unexceptionable 
conduct of the command is a pre- 
requisite. 

Do not be ashamed to receive infor- 
mation and advice from the experi- 
enced enlisted recruiters; I am doing 
that every day and it is the only way 
of learning all about it. 

Arrange for the exhibition in local 
movie theaters of suitable films ob- 
tained from the Recruiting Adjutant. 

Become acquainted with the Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and similar clubs and make 
suitable talks when asked to their 
weekly luncheons. 

Be on good terms with the local units 
of the National Guard in order that 
their members may sing your praises 
in their homes and among their friends. 

Arrange for military exhibitions. 

Give athletic exhibitions and play 
the local football and baseball teams 
and be sure to get all of these things 
properly written up in the papers. 

Ask to have a tank attached to your 
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command and have it parade the 
streets with publicity matter. 

Ask to have the band accompany 
you and sent to you once or twice for 
concerts and to play at the exhibitions 
and entertainments. 

Use such devices as the foregoing to 
draw together a crowd and then have 
them addressed by a spellbinder, in 
favor of the Army and military life; 
convince them that the Government is 
the best employer in the country, none 
excepted, through the grant of the re- 
tired pay. 

Remember that the psychology of the 
moment is based on materialism which 


looks upon every proposition for its - 


value in dollars and cents and that the 
tables of retired pay constitute the 
very best argument for enlistment from 
the monetary point of view. These 
tables form an argument that every 
man can understand, no matter how 
limited his education. 





Army Publicity 

DV ANTAGE has been taken «' 
A the county fairs throughou: 
Si. the country this fall to secur. 
publicity for the Army. Officers on 
duty with the civilian components an | 
those in charge of recruiting have a: 
ranged interesting exhibits where | 
has been possible to do so. The Infan- 
try has been well represented and units 
that have been able to stage Infantry 
demonstrations that were in a number 
of instances the leading event of the 
particular day. There is much nee: 
for more of this kind of publicity tha‘ 
brings the Army into direct contac’ 
with the people and no opportunities 
should for it be passed up. Infantr) 
exhibits may contain an attractive dis- 
play of the infantry weapons, tentage 
and other equipment. It has been 
found that World War trophies have 
an appeal that make them valuable for 
the purpose of display. 





D 


Classified 


Recently a woman depositor entered 
a Boston bank to make a deposit. She 
had some bills and checks to deposit, 
so she procured a deposit slip which 
required the listing of bills, specie, and 
checks. She listed her bills and checks 
in their respective places, but was 
somewhat in doubt as to what to list 
under specie. After a few moments’ 
thought she wrote after the word specie 
‘*Female’’ and turned in her deposit. 
—Forbes Magazine. 











The P. and D. O. Conference 


HE Conference held in Washington 

from November 15 to 22, 1923, 
of State Property and Disbursing Offi- 
cers throughout the country and Offi- 
cers in Charge of National Guard 
Affairs of the nine Corps Areas, was 
a tremendous suecess. Every State but 
Wyoming was represented and many 
prominent Regular Army and National 
Guard officers attended the sessions in 
the auditorium of the Department of 
the Interior building. 

Secretary Weeks addressed the Con- 
ference on November 15, as did Major 
Generals Hines, Rickards, Ely and 
Hart, and Brigadier Generals Heint- 
zelman, Walker, Fries and other officers 
on the following days. Members of 
the Conference were received by the 
President at the White House on No- 
vember 21. 

Although much benefit to National 
Guard administration is anticipated 
from the recommendations made by the 
‘en committees of the Conference, the 
greatest good will undoubtedly result 
irom the contacts established among 
the various State Property and Dis- 
bursing Officers and between these offi- 
cers and the representatives of the 
various Federal supply branches. More 
than one National Guard officer said 
‘rankly that the benefit derived by him 
irom association with other National 
(uard officers working on problems like 
his own fully repaid him for the jour- 
vey to Washington. 





Undoubtedly the money spent on 
this Conference was very well in- 
vested, and it is hoped that it will be- 
come a permanent annual feature. _ 

Among the recommendations sub- 
mitted to the Militia Bureau by the 
various committees, it was suggested 
that: 


1. A pamphlet be prepared to cover 
all points in connection with the care 
and preservation of Federal property 
issued to the National Guard. 

2. Clothing and shoes issued to the 
Guard to be repaired and renovated at 
Federal expense, and that unsuitable 
articles be surveyed and disposed of 
even if they are not unserviceable. 

3. No reduction to be made in 
amount authorized for pay of mechan- 
ies for motorized units. 

4. Equipment in excess of a unit’s 
immediate requirements to be stored in 
a State warehouse or armory. 

5. Organization commanders to be 
authorized to detail, when necessary, 
a caretaker or not to exceed two en- 
listed men, to remain at home station 
to guard property during organiza- 
tion’s absence at the encampment; 
these men to be given credit for field 
duty and paid therefor. 

6. Caretakers to be limited to a max- 
imum of five for any company, the in- 
dividual compensation to be fixed by 
the company commander in written or- 
ders detailing them and to be limited 
to a maximum of $125 per month, ex- 
cept for horseshoers who may receive 
as much as $150 per month. 

7. Officers responsible for care of 
Federal property to be bonded to their 
State authorities. 

8. Requisitions to be forwarded to 
Corps Area Headquarters as soon as 
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organization of unit is assured in order 
that arrangements may be made for 
prompt issue of equipment as soon as 
Federal recognition is extended. 

9. Each State to be authorized to 
maintain a small stock of surplus cloth- 
ing and individual equipment, pro- 
vided suitable storage and proper care 
are guaranteed ; these stocks te be lim- 
ited from year to year to following per- 
centages of State’s actual requirements 
for any particular year: 


Clothing, except overcoats and 








raincoats ... 20% 
Blankets, overcoats and rain- 

coats 5% 
Small arms 2% 





All other individual equipment 10% 


10. Organization equipment issues to 
be limited to the items actually re- 
quired for peace time training. Re- 
mainder required for mobilization to be 
held in supply depots under control of 
Chiefs of Supply Branches, for issue 
when needed. 

11. Cleaning and preserving mate- 
rials to be issued in standard con- 
tainers. 

12. No additions to be made to the 
items of equipment now provided for 
the National Guard, since the present 
allowances are believed to be adequate. 

13. Two pairs of socks, light, wool, 
per man to be issued if the funds avail- 
able will permit. The issue of under- 
wear is not recommended. 

14. The adoption of a clothing allow- 
ance and savings account for the Na- 
tional Guard, similar to that provided 
for the Regular Army, was not found 
feasible and was not recommended. 
This matter to be sumitted, however, to 
the War Department for consideration 
and decision. Recommendation was 
made for the establishment of a fixed 
allowance per man per year for the 
renovation of uniforms. 

15. No change to be made in the pres- 
ent method of starting requisitions. 
Requisitions for equipment and sup- 
plies to be submitted as follows: 

(a) For initial equipment—When- 
ever required. 

(b) For replacements—Quarterly, 


January 1, April 1, July 1 and Octo- 
ber 1. 

(c) Forage, bedding, salt, vinega:, 
shoeing and veterinary supplies—O, 
same dates as ‘‘replacements.’’ 

(d) Cleaning and preserving matv- 
urials—Semi-annually, January 1 an 
July 1. 

(e) Emergency items—Confined to 
emergencies which could not have been 
foreseen sufficiently far in advance to 
be included in any other class of requi- 
sitions. These requisitions to be sub- 
mitted whenever required. 

16. A physical inventory of property 
on hand in each organization, classified 
according to kind, to be made at least 
once annually by a Regular Army ofii- 
cer or, upon approval of Corps Area 
Commander, by a State officer. When 
it is not practicable for the officer con- 
ducting the annual armory inspection 
to make this inventory of property, it 
should be arranged for at some more 
suitable time. The recommendation in- 
dicates that it is not considered advis- 
able to require that this inventory be 
made at the time of the armory in- 
spection. 

17. Surveys covering property for 
which the U. S. Property and Disburs- 
ing Officer is accountabie to be pre- 
pared in quintuplicate and forwarded 
to the Adjutant General of the State 
for the action of the Governor. After 
such action, four copies to be sent to 
the Corps Area Commander and one 
copy to the Property and Disbursing 
Officer, for file until the action of the 
Corps Area Commander or final dis- 
position has been determined. After 
review and action by the Corps Area 
Commander, one copy will be for- 
warded to the Property and Disburs- 
ing Officer, and two copies to the Mili- 
tia Bureau (one of which will be filed 
in that office and one forwarded to the 
Chief of Finance for final action). 
Final action to be communicated by |ct- 
ter through channels to the Property 
and Disbursing Officer. 

Where a common carrier or an indi- 
vidual, other than the responsible offi- 
cer, is involved, two additional copies 
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will be made and forwarded to the 
Corps Area Commander. 

Unserviceable property to be sold 
‘‘as is where is’’ in all cases where the 
transportation involved would probably 
be in excess of the salable value. 

18. Army officers to be paid a per 
diem of $6 and enlisted personnel a per 
diem of $5 while traveling on National 
Guard business—these being ‘‘flat’’ al- 
lowanees and regardless of actual ex- 
penses. 

19. Regulations to be amended to 
provide for payment of pay and allow- 
ances, medical attendance, hospital fees, 
ete., to National Guard personnel, for 
injury or sickness incurred at camps 
or schools for periods of not to exceed 
three months, 

20. Orga ons having a full allot- 
ment of animals, namely, 32, to be au- 
thorized to e not less than three 
or more than five caretakers, the maxi- 
mum salary of a caretaker of animals to 
be $150 per month. Such caretakers 
to be employed, if necessary, from ci- 
vilian life. 

21. Section 92, N. D. A., to be 
amended to provide that eredit shall 
be given for an assembly for drill, in- 
door target practice, or other period of 
instruction authorized by the Secretary 
of War. 

22. Section 109, N. D. A., to be 
amended so as to provide that captains 
and lieutenants belonging to organiza- 
tions shall reeeive compensation for not 
to exceed six drills in any one calendar 
month and not to exceed sixty in any 
one calendar year. 

23. Corps Area commanders to be 
vested with authority to recognize new 
units and to authorize a disbandment 
of organizations requiring such action. 

24. Regulations to be amended to au- 
thorize Army officers on official visits 
of instruction or inspection to inspect 
and order destroyed worn-out or value- 
less articles of public military property 
worn out or rendered unserviceable in 
the serviee—a certificate to be sub- 
mitted setting forth the articles in- 
spected and destroyed, which certifi- 
cate shall be authority for the officer to 
drop worn articles from his accounts. 


25. The N. D. A. to be amended so as 
to permit an annual clothing and 
Quartermaster supplies dropping ai- 
lowance to each State, based on the en- 
listed strength maintained therein. 


® 
Split Drills 

N Cireular Letter No. 66, the Militia 

Bureau publishes a decision of the 
Comptroller which, as anticipated in 
the JourRNAL’s last issue, announced 
that the present law does not permit 
dividing a National Guard company 
for armory drill. 

The Militia Bureau proposed a 
change in the current National Guard 
Regulations, whereby a company lo- 
eated at one station might drill by de- 
tachments on as many as six days in a 
week, these detachment drills being 
added together to count as a single 
company drill. The idea behind this 
suggestion was to enable National 
Guard company and battery command- 
ers to provide for more thorough spe- 
cialist instruction than is possible un- 
der an arrangement where the entire 
company unit has to drill at one time. 
The Comptroller’s decision interprets 
the law to mean that the practice of 
drilling by detachments on different 
days of the week is not legal. It must 
be remembered, however, that this de- 
cision applies only to a proposed 
amendment to the National Guard Reg- 
ulations. It does not, therefore, have 
any effect on the regulations hereto- 
fore in force governing the payment 
of armory drill compensation, nor does 
this decision have any bearing on the 
drill of platoons of divided companies 
or groups of divided regimental med- 
ical detachments federally recognized 
at separate stations. The Militia Bu- 
reau interprets the decision to mean 
that, under the Comptroller General's 
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interpretation, the law now in force 
requires National Guard company or 
detachment units, located at any one 
station to drill ‘‘as a whole.’’ 


® 
Shorter School Courses 


HE Militia Bureau has recently ap- 

proached the Natilonal Guard au- 
thorities of all States on the proposi- 
tion of whether or not the present three 
months’ course provided for National 
Guard officers at most of the Service 
Schools should be reduced. 

The argument in favor of this reduc- 
tion is that only a minority of National 
Guard officers are in a position to give 
up three months from their business 
in order to attend the school. It is ar- 
gued that shortening the course to six 
weeks would open the advantages of the 
Service Schools to a large group of 
National Guard officers that are now 
denied this privilege. 

Only a few replies have been recelved 
to date and these indicate a tendency 
on the part of the State authorities to 
leave the three months’ period un- 
changed. In one case it was suggested 
that two courses be provided, a long 
one and a short one, and that the pros- 
pective student officer be given the 
option of which course he would attend. 


® 
The Great Question 


F course this little title can refer 

to nothing but Recruiting. That 
problem continues to plague the days 
and nights of all conscientious National 
Guard commanding officers. As one of 
them puts it, ‘‘Breeches, leggins and 
shirts, coats, hats and shoes are of vital 
importance to any military organiza- 
tion, but what does it profit a company 
to have an abundance of equipment if 
it has no one to wear it?’’ 


It seems to be conceded that r- 
eruiting is a difficult problem and wi) | 
remain so. Many plans have been suv 
gested but none of them has more tha. 
a limited field of application. Appa, 
ently the answer is that each unit mu:: 
solve its own problem. In The New 
Jersey Guardsman, Lieutenant Bur. 
heim has something to say on this su!). 
ject: 


The task of securing desirable rv- 
cruits is by no means an easy one. By 
a desirable recruit is meant that type 
of individual, who is heart and soul in 
the National Guard. He is the kin‘! 
who attends every drill without the 
coercion of the summary court or tlic 
sheriff. He is the man who always pre- 
sents a neat appearance, whether on 
the street, in camp, or in the armory. 
He is the man, who can always be re. 
lied upon to carry out to the best of his 
»bility, the orders of his superiors. He 
takes a pride in traditions, aecomplish- 
ments and efficiency of his organization 
and is always willing to lend a helping 
hand, whenever assistance is required. 
In short, he is a good soldier and a 
good citizen. 


Mr. Good Citizen is not the kind that 
will be attracted by recruiting ban- 
ners strug across the front of the 
armory, advising all who pass that the 
‘*___th Infantry needs recruits,’’ nor 
by signs in front of a tent on the pub- 
lie square, offering ‘‘Two weeks’ camp 
and outdoor life with pay.’’ He is not 
the individual who is found lounging 
in the local pool room, barber shop or 
corner drug store, nor is he the sort 0! 
chap who will pay any attention to tlic 
average recruiter’s remark, ‘‘Hey, 
Buddie, how about joining the Nationa! 
Guard?’’ He is the type that the aver- 
age recruiter is too timid to approac)), 
either because he has not sufficient co- 
fidence in his ability to convince his 
prospect that he should join the Na- 
tional Guard, or because it would | 
necessary to meet and discuss with hii 
in a thoroughly businesslike manncr 
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ings with which the recruiter is not 
‘amiliar. 

To secure Mr. Good Citizen as a 
vember of your organization will re- 
aire a lot of hard work, patience and 
perseverance. In the first place, we 
are not all qualified for recruiting 
duty, through lack of experience or 
training. Some of us may have special 
cualifieations which peculiarly fit us 
‘or this important duty. These qualifi- 
cations are exactly the same as re- 
quired of a good salesmen for re- 
cruiting is really selling. We are sell- 
ing the National Guard idea. The at- 
‘,inment of the necessary qualifications 
for a good recruiter, is within the 
erasp of each of us, providing we have 
the willingness to learn, the desire to 
succeed and the interest of our unit at 
heart. 

Lieutenant Burgheim concludes that 
a reeruiter to be successful must be a 
real salesman. There are some who 
are a bit fed up on this idea of ‘‘sell- 
ing’ this or that or something else. 
In too many eases it seems to savor too 
much of a procedure by which the 
buyer is ‘‘sold.’’ However, we will all 
agree that a man who does not believe 
firmly in. the good points of National 
Guard service is a poor harvester to 
send into the reeruiting field. 

And there is no lack of good points 
to advertise National Guard service. 
Not alone the money paid for drill at- 
tendanee—although this runs from $1 
per drill for a private up to $4.20 per 


ring drill for a master sergeant—for there 
> or are other points of greater value which 
t of ‘he suceessful reeruiter does not over- 
‘ * look. Military training in the forma- 
ot tive period of a young man’s life is a 


great thing. Instruction in the best 
care of his physical well-being, training 


con- in diseipline and obedience, lessons in 
om vood fellowship, self-control and pa- 
* ‘riotism—these, not to mention minor 


points such as the social advantages 
vertaining to membership in a Guard 


organization, are ‘fundamentally im- 
portant items, and the wise recruiter 
will not waste all of his time painting 
a picture of the wonderful club room 
facilities afforded by the armory, nor 
will he give up the struggle because the 
applicant when first approached de- 
clines to enlist. 
® ‘ 

N. G. Attendance Competition 


F the Infantry National Guard 
Companies included in the report 
of the Chief of Militia Bureau, Com- 
pany K, 14th Infantry, New Yorx 
National Guard, carried off the honors 
in percentage attendance with a total 
of 123 per cent for the entire period. 
The Howitzer Company, 155th Infan- 
try (Mississippi), and Company G, 
295th Infantry (Porto Rico), were the 
two nearest contestants. This attend- 
ance competition inaugurated by the 
Militia Bureau is creating a lot of in- 
terest in National Guard circles and it 
is estimated that it will do much to 
brace up attendance at drill and other 
formations. 
® 
Indiana's Training Center 
$6" AMP ALBERT T. RICH,’’ the 
Indiana National Guard train- 
ing center at Frankfort, Indiana, is to 
be enlarged sufficiently to include 
twenty more targets in the target range 
layout and to provide for a complete 
machine gun range. The place is being 
further improved by the construction 
of two barracks buildings and an ad- 
ministration building. These will sup- 
plement the large officers’ mess build- 
ing which was constructed last year. 
The team of the 151st Infantry won 
the state rifle match, the state company 
team match and the state pistol team 
match and much of this success is due 
to the painstaking training they were 
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given at the Frankfort range. The 
camp is named in honor of Maj. Albert 
T. Rich, Infantry, who has been on 
“uty with the Indiana National Guard 
for the past three years and who has 
done so much to bring up the efficiency 
of the organization. It is a fitting 
tribute to him. 


® 
Training 

HE question of how far to go in the 

first year’s training of the new Na- 
tional Guard unit is one that has caused 
a great deal of talk and some burning 
of the midnight oil on the part of In- 
structors. 

This question is particularly hard to 
settle in the technical units such as 
engineer, ordnance, signal companies, 
ete., but even the Infantry units come 
in for their share of this discussion in 
view of the great number of weapons 
which a modern-day Infantry organiza- 
tion must master. 

In this connection, Maj. R. F. Fow- 
ler, C. E., Instructor, 103d Engineers, 
P. N. G., has furnished an article for 
the Army and Navy Journal of Penn- 
sylvania. <A portion of this article is 
abstracted : 


The training of a soldier may be di- 
vided into two phases, first his basic 
training, and second, the technical 
training for his arm. The basic train- 
ing covers such subjects as military 
courtesy, discipline, hygiene, close or- 
der infantry drill, guard duty, and 
routine duty about barracks. Now a 
soldier in the Regular Army receives 
during the first four to six weeks’ basic 
training to the exclusion of technical 
training. During this reeruit period 
he is constantly under military disci- 
pline and his progress is further ex- 
pedited because of the military at- 
mosphere in which he lives. Since the 
average National Guard soldier is avail- 
able for military duty but 114 hours 


per week, he lives largely in a non- 
military atmosphere and his basic 
training must extend over a consid: r- 
uble period. If he attends 50 dri\|s 
per year, he receives, during the year, 
75 hours of armory training plus (9 
hours during the summer camp. The 
soldier on active duty receives more 
than 75 hours of training during the 
first three weeks of his service. These 
facts are pointed out merely to empha- 
size the fact that the basic training of 
the National Guardsmen must neces- 
sarily extend over a long period. 

Now the wise military instructor will 
take into consideration two very impor- 
tant factors, first, the instruction that 
is actually given, and, second, the mor- 
ale of the man being instructed. While 
the morale of the recruit on active duty 
will remain good during 150 to 200 
hours of continuous basic instruction to 
the exclusion of technical instruction, 
the morale of the National Guardsman 
will not remain good for a period of a 
year or more unless he is given a cer- 
tain amount of technical instruction to 
stimulate his military appetite—this, 
for the obvious reason that he enlisted 
for a particular branch and, after a 
month or so, he wants to learn some- 
thing about it. To divide his time be- 
tween basic and technical instruction 
means that his basic instruction must 
be drawn out still longer. 

In view of the above line of reason- 
ing, the instruction of the 103d Engi- 
neers has been handled in the follow- 
ing manner: A recruit squad was 
formed each drill night and all newly 
enlisted recruits were assigned to this 
squad until such time as they had 
learned military courtesy and could 
execute the facings, marchings and 
manual of arms fairly satisfactorily. 
They were then turned over to their 
companies for military duty and from 
then on received instruction on a 
schedule approximately three-quarters 
basie and one-quarter technical. The 
technical classes consisted of 40 or 5) 
men, with the result that this instruc- 
tion was not particularly thorough. 
However, the results on the whole were 
quite satisfactory. 
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Maine Theatrical 
SSISTED by the ladies of Augusta, 

Company F, 103d Infantry, Maine 
National Guard, recently presented in 
the city hall a lively comedy, ‘‘The 
Arrival of Kitty.’’ The play was 
highly enjoyed by a large audience 
and the receipts boosted the company 
fund very satisfactorily. 

According to the local press, it was a 
most suecessful endeavor and the boys 
are to be congratulated on the spirit of 
cooperation displayed. The whole 
event was conducted with military pre- 
cision as to arrangements and is a big 
credit to the company. 


® 


Unique Recruiting Method 


EW wrinkles are always appearing 
in the recruiting game. The 
(Gamma Gamma Chapter of the Kappa 
Sigma Fraternity, Colorado School of 
Mines, needed $10,000 to pay for their 
new frat home. To raise this amount 
one of the members, Ist Lieut. Frank 
Storms, Battery B, 158th Field Artil- 
lery, Colorado National Guard, enlisted 
41 of the fraternity men in his battery. 
Their armory drill pay, amounting to 
approximately $3,000 a year, will go 
into the fraternity chapter treasury in- 
stead of being spent for pleasure or 
recreation. 


® 


That Recruiting Problem 


HE energetic New York National 

Guard authorities, in their efforts 
to maintain their Guard units at the 
prescribed strengths, have recently in- 
augurated a ‘‘Membership League’’ to 
stimulate recruiting. This movement 
was initiated by Maj. Gen. Chas. W. 
Berry, the Adjutant General, and it 
's expected to embrace all company, 


troop and battery commanders within 
the State. 


The information circulated by the 
New York authorities indicates that— 


(a) The single requirement of or- 
ganizations enrolling in the League will 
be a pledge to procure two new mem- 
bers each month for the months of Jan- 
uary, February, March, April and 
May, 1924. 

(b) Local conditions, present meth- 
ods of recruiting, pursuance of drill 
schedules, preparations for armory in- 
spections, ete., will not be interfered 
with in the slightest degree by enroll- 
ment in the League. 

(c) All aetive League members will 
be furnished with a Membership Certi- 
ficate and a Membership Card with 
corresponding numbers thereon, to- 
gether with sufficient copies of a check- 
up poster which will show the daily, 
weekly and monthly results during the 
five months’ period covered by the 
League’s activities. Commanding offi- 
cers are to forward each month to the 
League Chairman the Membership 
Card and the enlistment papers com- 
pleted during that month. The Mem- 
bership Card will be punched and re- 
turned to the sender. This procedure 
will be repeated each month until the 
final month, at which time all Member- 
ship Cards that have been punched five 
times will be retained and placed in a 
sealed container. 

(d) At a place, date and hour pub- 
licly designated and announced two 
weeks in advance (thus affording an op- 
portunity for a personal representative 
of all League members to be present), 
Col. E. J. Westeott, Chairman, will 
extract four numbers from the sealed 
container. Four rewards or prizes will 
be awarded in the order in which the 
four numbers are extracted— 

First prize—65 tailor-made serge 
uniforms. 

Second prize—A new Chevrolet au- 
tomobile, Model 1924. 

Third prize—20 tailor-made serge 
uniforms. * 

Fourth prize—15 tailor-made serge 
uniforms. 
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The New York authorities are spar- 
ing no efforts to make their campaign a 
success. In a letter sent to the Adju- 
tants General of all States they indicate 
that the primary move back of the 
**New York State Membership League’’ 
is to systematize recruiting through- 
out the New York National Guard, on 
a monthly per capita basis, so that the 
‘*bugaboo’’ of the with-us-at-all-times 
problem of recruiting will be laid to 
rest. 

The cooperation of the instructors on 
duty throughout the New York Na- 
tional Guard is also solicited in a letter 
in which it is indicated that they can be 
of assistance in making the command- 
ing officers, with whom they are in con- 
tact, enthusiastic about the purposes 
of the Membership League. 

Throughout the written matter cir- 
culated by New York authorities in 
support of their plan it is emphasized 
that the Membership League is in- 
tended to systematize recruiting so that 
the monthly gain in any organization 
will always at least equal the monthly 
loss. It is also pointed out that the 
expense and other unfavorable factors 
eonnected with recruiting ‘‘drives’’ 
will be eliminated and that each or- 
ganization following the new plan will 
be maintained on a sound basis permit- 
ting of a healthy growth. 

The results of this combination of 
the competition idea and the well 
known lottery scheme will be watched 
with great interest throughout National 
Guard circles. The plan should be a 
great success and it stands to the 
eredit of the New York authorities that 
they are willing to devote the time and 
money required therefor, jn order that 
their National Guard units may receive 
the benefit. 


National Quard 


Rhode Island National Guar | 
Starts a Paper 
‘sme HE TANK,’’ there is a title f > 
you! In these prohibition days : 
takes nerve to publish a paper und: 
any such title but the Rhode Islaj 
National Guard authorities are doiny 
it, and what’s more, the paper is a ra’- 
tling good one. Volume 1, No. 1, ecar- 
ries some fine advertising, a deal .[ 
news and an excellent editorial she:'. 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL wishes this ¢):- 
terprising periodical the best of luck 
and will extend it a helping hand when- 
ever needed. 
® 
Commission in Army of the 
United States 


PPARENTLY there are many N:- 
tional Guard officers who will 
never be satisfied until the law is 
changed, under which they are sup- 
posed to enroll as officers in the O. R. 
C., coincident with their holding com- 
missions in the National Guard. It has 
been repeatedly pointed out that it is 
unfair and unnecessary to expect a 
National Guard officer to enroll, with 
good grace, in an organization that, ad- 
mittedly, is on a less active status than 
his own service. The uselessness of 
such procedure is particularly empha- 
sized after a little thought is given to 
the ease with which, the law permit- 
ting, National Guard officers could be 
given commissions in time of peace 
which would identify them with their 
own service in time of peace and which 
would still be valid in the Army of the 
United States in times of war. 

It appears that the Secretary of W\ar 
is to designate a board of officers ¢:1n- 
posed of three National Guardsmen «111 
three officers of the Regular Army to 
study this question, following res: |u- 
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tions adopted at the recent Convention 
of the National Guard Association at 
Denver. This Convention recom- 
mended the appointment of a commit- 
tee to study amendments to the law 
which would provide for the issuance to 
all officers of the National Guard of a 
commission in the Army of the United 
States which would be effective both 
in peace and war and which would 
make possible assignment of such offi- 
cers to any component of that Army. 
@® 
Strength 

HE National Guard showed a slight 

loss in aggregate strength for the 
month of November, 165,628 officers 
and enlisted men against 166,009 for 
October 31. In the November 30 ag- 
gregate there are included 10,060 offi- 
cers, practically the same figure as that 
enrolled a month earlier. 

This showing is normal. It is ecus- 
tomary for the Guard units to lose 
strength during the late fall and win- 
ter armory training season, but it has 
invariably been the experience in the 
past for the loss to be made up and a 
creditable inerease in strength to be 
enrolled with the opening of the sum- 
mer field training period. 


The States showing the largest en- 
rollments are: 

















New York 20,481 
Pennsylvania 11,602 
Massachusetts 8,884 
Ohio 8,207 
TORR caleba ihaditsindines 
I}linois 7,187 
® 
Accountability and Responsi- 
bility 


U== this title Capt. H. L. Kid- 
well, Q. M. C., until recently on 
duty with the Florida National Guard, 
contributes an article to the Florida 


Sound-Off that contains information of 
value to every National Guard com- 
mander. In spite of its length the 
JOURNAL, in its effort to be of service 
to the Guard, republishes the entire 
paper: 


Property accountability has always 
been the ‘‘bugaboo’’ of the National 
Guard organization commander. This 
accountability when analyzed is a very 
simple procedure, but, however, is one 
that requires immediate attention and 
the carrying out of necessary proce- 
dure. 

The purpose of the following analy- 
sis of Property Accountability and 
Responsibility is to give to each com- 
pany, battery or other organization 
commander a clear outline of proce- 
dure and a chart from which he can 
immediately determine the seope of 
action necessary 

1. Pesce, United States 
Property and Disbursing Officers are 
accountable to the Federal Government 
for all property issued the State. Or- 
ganization Commanders are account- 
able to the United States Property and 
Disbursing Officer for all property is- 
sued to their organizations. (Par. 814, 
N. G. R. 1922.) 

2. Responsibility: United States 
Property and Disbursing Officers are 
responsible to the Federal Government 
for all property actually in their pos- 
session. Organization Commanders are 
responsible to the State and Federal 
authorities for all property actually 
issued their organization. (Par. 814, 
N. G. R. 1922.) 

3. Allowances: The quantities of sup- 
plies an organization is required to 
have on hand are determined from 
Equipment Tables published by the 
Militia Bureau. A copy of the table 
pertaining to an organization should be 
in the organization files. 

4. Requisitions : Having determined 
quantities required, Q. M. C. Form 
number 160 is prepared in duplicate, 
one copy being submitted to the U. S. 
P. and D. O. and the other retained. 

In the preparation of requisitions the 
property classification outlined in the 
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Equipment Tables should be followed. 
(Par. 825, N. G. R. 1922.) 

5. Issues: Dependent upon availabil- 
ity of funds and supplies, the U. 8S. P. 
and D. O. will fill the requisition, list- 
ing the articles on Q. M. C. Form num- 
ber 260, Shipping Ticket, and in event 
of rail shipment preparing Q. M. C. 
Form number 153, Bill of Lading. 
The original Bill of Lading with two 
copies of the shipping ticket are im- 
mediately sent to the consignee. 

6. Receiving Property: Upon receipt 
of the property as described in the Bill 
of Lading, the consignee accomplishes 
the bill of lading and surrenders same 
to the last carrier. 

Upon verification of the contents of 
packages, if no shortage is found, the 
consignee accomplishes the shipping 
tickets, sending one to the U. S. P. and 
D. O. and retaining one as a debit 
voucher to his stock account. 

When property is received by an or- 
ganization commander direct from a 
supply depot or arsenal, the quantity 
received is checked against the quanti- 
ties listed on the shipping tickets and 
discrepancies are noted in red ink. 
The quantities Actually Received are 
then posted to the stock record cards 
and one copy of the shipping ticket is 
filed as a voucher thereto. The other 
copies of the shipping ticket are com- 
pleted by the following certificate : 


I certify that the articles listed 
above in column ‘‘Shipped’’ have been 
received 19 








Name Rank Organizaton 


In ease of discrepancies the words 
‘except as noted’’ are inserted in the 
certificate and an O. S. and D. Report 
prepared. (Par. 835, N. G. R. 1922.) 

The organization commander signs 
five copies of the shipping ticket and 
forwards same to the U. S. P. and D. 
O. (Par. 835b, N. G. R. 1922.) 

7. Over, Short and Damage Report: 
In event of overage, shortage or damage 
in a shipment received, the facts are 
to be stated on the original bill of lad- 
ing in accordance with the instruction 
on the form and a report made immedi- 


ately to the U. S. P. and D. O. 0» 
Q. M. C. Form number 261, Over, Sho 
and Damage Report. 

If overage, ae or damage © 
found in the contents of packages, th» 
facts are set forth on Q. M. C. Form 
number 261. In all eases this form ; 
prepared in quintuplieate. (Par. 90. 
N. G. R. 1922.) One copy is retaine | 
and four sent to the U. S. P. and D. ©. 

8. Property Loan Record: The tota!; 
shown by the shipping ticket are poste | 
to the Property Loan Record, Q. M. (. 
Form number 263a. The O. 8. and PD. 
Report is attached to the shippine 
ticket concerned and held until fina! 
action has been taken. If the U. S. |’. 
and D. O. accepts ‘responsibility he 
approves the O. S. and D. Report ani 
returns one copy to the originator 
The retained copy, atttached to the 
shipping ticket, is destroyed and tlic 
approved copy becomes a_ credit 
voucher to the property loan record, 
dropping the articles from account- 
ability. 

9. Reports of Survey: If the U.S. P. 
and D. O. disapproves the O. 8. and 1D. 
Report the originator institutes survey 
proceedings on A. G. O. Form number 
196, obtaining affidavits from all per- 
sons having knowledge in the premises. 
(Par. 56, and 842 to 866, N. G. R. 
1922.) 

Seven copies are prepared: Six for- 
warded to the U. S. P. and D. O. and 
one retained. The action of the Sur- 
veying Officer when approved by the 
Adjutant General is forwarded to tlic 
Militia Bureau for the action of the 
Secretary of War. 

When received back, if the su”.cy 
holds the company commander respon: 
sible, the U. S. P. and D. O. will so 
advise him and call upon him for pay- 
ment. Upon receipt of payment the 
U.S. P. and D. O. will furnish the com- 
pany commander with one copy of the 
survey as a credit voucher to his ac- 
count. 

If the survey relieves the company 
commander from accountability, t!c 
U. S. P. and D. O. will furnish one 
copy to be used as outlined above. 

10. Found at Post: Property that 
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comes into the possession of an or- 
ganization from any source, whether 
covered by proper vouchers or not, 
must be taken up and accounted for. 
(Par. 815, N. G. R. 1922.) 

11. Individual Equipment Record: 
0. M. C. Form number 263a, Property 
Loan Reeord, is the general stock ac- 
count of the organization and is to be 
kept posted to date and checked against 
actual stock oeeasionally so as to show 
an absolute record of stock on hand 
and accountability of the company 
commander. 

Property shown on Q. M. C. Form 
number 263a, must either be in the 
company storeroom or charged to en- 
listed men on A. G. O. Form number 
637, Individual Equipment Record, 
else the company commander is short. 

Attention is invited to the fact that 
National Guard Regulations prohibit 
removal of any property from the 
armory exeept for military purposes. 
(Pars. 800, 801 and 905, N. G. R. 
1922.) 

12. Replacement: Every effort 
should be made to keep equipment in 
the very best of condition so that men 
may present a neat and uniform ap- 
pearance at all times. When equip- 
ment becomes unserviceable from any 
cause, the only means of replacement 
is by survey proceedings. The records 
of the U. S. P. and D. O. ’s office show 
quantities of articles but not condition. 
If such quantities are equal to the or- 
ganizational allowances, no additional 
issues may be made. Therefore, the 
unserviceable property must be dis- 
posed of as directed by survey and 
replacement may then be made. 

13. Statements of Charges: When 
property is lost or damaged through 
the carelessness of officers or enlisted 
men, the value thereof, if not collected 
directly, is entered on the pay roll op- 
posite the name, as a charge against 
any pay due or to become due. (Par. 
858, N. G. R. 1922.) 

A. G. O. Form number 602 is pre- 
pared in sextuplicate in accordance 
with instruetions on the form. If the 
person against whom charge is made 
signs a certificate admitting respon- 


sibility for the loss or damage, the form 
becomes a valid voucher to the stock 
record, without a survey. (Par. 1, MB 
CL 61, 7-21-22.) One copy is retained 
as credit vouchers, two copies are for- 
warded to the U. S. P. and D. O. and 
the original and two copies are for- 
warded with the next pay roll. 

In the absence of the certificate ad- 
mitting responsibility, a survey is nec- 
essary and the Statement of Charges 
does not become a valid voucher until 
final action is had on the survey. 

When an approved report of survey, 
fixing responsibility upon an _ indi- 
vidual is received back, it becomes a 
sub-voucher to the Statement of 
Charges, and the Statement of Charges 
becomes a valid voucher to the stock 
record when it is completed showing 
that charges have actually been made. 
(Instruction 8, reverse side Form 
602.) 


® 


Popularizing the National Guard 


HE popularity of National Guard 

service in Maryland is being in- 
creased through the educational advan- 
tages that are being provided for the 
members. After much work on the 
part of both National Guard officers 
and the authorities of the University 
of Maryland, an allowance of two 
scholarships, one for each of the regi- 
ments, were provided at the Univer- 
sity. Each scholarship is awarded after 
a competitive examination and the suc- 
cessful contestants are now enjoying 
the advantage of the big school. Lt. 
Col. R. B. Leavitt, who is P. M. S. and 
T. at the University of Maryland, and 
who has been very active in the matter, 
contemplates that sufficient funds will 
be secured from the next legislature 
to provide for at least two scholarships 
from each regiment. This is splendid 


work and will have far-reaching effects 


in the National Guard. 
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Regimental Organization for Na- 
tional Guard Coast Artillery 


HE Secretary of War has author- 
ized the 130 National Guard Coast 
Artillery companies distributed 
throughout the United States to be as- 
sembled into battalion and regimental 
organizations. The term ‘‘company”’ 
has also been changed to battery. 
Battalions may consist of from two 
to four batteries and regiments of from 
five to twelve batteries. The War De- 
partment has assigned the numbers 240 
to 250, inclusive, for the use of the 
eleven States whose allotments include 
enough Coast Artillery units to form a 
regiment. The numbers 240, 241, 242 
and 243 are assigned to Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Isl- 
and, respectively, the remaining desig- 
nations being distributed down the 
Atlantic Coast and up the Pacific Coast 
in numerical order. 
® 
Florida Armory Policy 


HE Florida State Armory Board 

has recently adopted a definite 
policy on the question of supplying 
armories for the National Guard units 
organized in that State. As expressed 
by the Adjutant General of Florida, 
this policy in its application to the duty 
of communities toward their National 
Guard organizations, deserves full pub- 
licity. Following is an extract from 
the Adjutant General’s statement : 


Under the law as now constituted 
the training and equipment of the 
Guard is the function of the Federal 
Government. Its administration, in- 
cluding its management and the en- 
forcement of discipline, is the function 
of the State, while there rests with each 
community which would make its pro- 
portionate contribution to national de- 
fense and the enforcement of law and 
order, the privilege of furnishing the 


necessary personnel and of providing 
for its proper housing. 

The Government is supporting th: 
Guard most liberally. It has issue: 
more than two million dollars’ wort!) 
of arms and equipment to the Nationa! 
Guard of Florida. Last year it ex 
pended more than two hundred thou 
sand dollars for the training of Flori 
da’s Guard. The armory drill pa) 
alone amounted to about seventy-eight 
thousand dollars, which was distributed 
to the membership of the various or- 
ganizations through the State. This in 
addition to the pay and expenses of the 
several camps of instruction. 

The State has met its responsibilities 
in providing for the maintenance and 
management of the State’s forces, and 
it now rests with the communities 
throughout Florida to do their part in 
encouraging and supporting their loca! 
units, and in providing for their neces- 
sary and appropriate housing. 

The young men of Florida can have 
no better training, both physically and 
in citizenship, than may be obtained 
through service in the National Guard, 
and it is hoped that the day will soon 
come when every city in the State will 
feel that it is lacking in an important 
item of civie equipment if it has no 
local organization of National Guard 
or suitable armory for its aecommoda- 
tion. Local pride and appreciation of 
the community’s responsibilities will 
prompt the filling of such a deficiency 
just as would be the case if a city had 
no city hall, fire department buildings 
or publie library. 

Every city in the State should be 
able to maintain a unit of the National 
Guard and provide for its proper hous- 
ing, and those which lead in their civic 
achievements are rapidly bringing this 
about. 


® 


In Honor of Colonel Welch 


OL. H. U. WELCH, Infantry, In- 
structor on duty with the Oregon 
National Guard, was recently honored 
with a dinner given by his Nationa! 
Guard friends. The menu included 
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such items as ‘‘Welch Rare Bit,’’ 
‘‘Welch Grape Fruit,’’ and ‘‘ Welch’s 
Famous Logan Juice’’—nothing 
stronger was mentioned. 

The supper was followed by diver- 
tissements which included a paper by 
Colonel Welch himself on ‘‘Ginger Ale 
as a Beverage,’’ followed by a quar- 
tette of three men and a tenor who ren- 
dered the song, ‘‘Ireland Must Be 
Heaven. ”’ 


® 


N. G. and R. O. Course at Infan- 
try School 


HE course for National Guard and 

Reserve officers at the Infantry 
School will begin on February 27 and 
continue until the latter part of May, 
1924, when all of the classes will gradu- 
ate at the same time. This will enable 
the officers to participate in the ten 
days’ maneuver period which marks the 
end of the. school term. 

The course this year has been im- 
proved and officers who are willing to 
devote their time to it may be assured 
of a course of military training that is 
particularly fitted to their require- 
ments. In addition to the school work 
being of a most interesting and instrue- 
tive character there must be considered 
the value of the Infantry School at- 
mosphere and the association with the 
instructors and brother student officers 
of the Regular Army who are all di- 
recting their labors towards the same 
end—the efficiency of the Army of the 
United States. 

There will be recreational facilities 
for off duty hours and all the social 
activities that are found in an army 
garrison. The city of Columbus, Ga., 
is only nine miles distant, and the 
people there are most gracious with 
their true Southern hospitality. 


It is indeed a wonderful opportunity 
for the officers of the Civilian Compo- 
nents of the Army to attend the great 
Infantry School and it is contemplated 
that this year’s facilities will be fully 
taken advantage of. 


; ® 
Emulation 


OLLOWING the recent encamp- 

ment of the Pennsylvania troops at 
Tobyhanna, the editor of The Howit- 
zer, official organ of the 176th Field 
Artillery, P. N. G., gives out some 
worthwhile words on the subject sug- 
gested by the above heading. 

Frank speaking is ordinarily refresh- 
ing if not instructive. In this particu- 
lar case it is both. The editor says— 
but read it for yourself: 


It is always a benefit for a National 
Guard regiment to be thrown in reason- 
ably close association with a detach- 
ment of Regulars during the summer 
tour of camp duty, it is even proper 
that we should recognize their efficiency 
and superiority in those phases of mili- 
tary duty which are a result of con- 
scientious training and sustained effort, 
but we should not be so dazzled by the 
glimmer of a polished button or the 
glare of a pair of bleached leggins that 
we lose sight of the fact that our tra- 
ditions are on quite as exalted a plane 
as those of the regular regiments. We 
should not be superficial enough to be- 
lieve that any single box of bleaching 
powder or brass polish can convert us 
into that which we cannot be, namely, 
a regiment of regulars. We are not 
professional soldiers, and our records 
and our purpose may better be em- 
blazoned by our acts than by personal 
alterations in our dress, which do little 
less but make the wearer conspicuous 
among his fellows and laughable to 
those whom he is attempting to im- 
personate. If we master the duties of 
a soldier and perfect ourselves in the 
sciences of that branch of the service 


- to which we belong, we can safely trust 
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our honor as soldiers, and as a regi- 
ment, to a tribunal which is certainly 
more worthy of regard, than the cluster 
of loungers on the steps of the General 
Store at Tobyhanna. 


® 
Decorating Recruiters 


HE Commander-in-Chief of the 

New York National Guard recently 
presented the State’s distinguished re- 
cruiting citation to 144 Guardsmen who 
have been most active in securing re- 
cruits. 

The Governor in a recent communi- 
cation to the State Adjutant General 
is quoted as saying, ‘‘The idea of pre- 
senting a decoration of some descrip- 
tion to Nationa! Guardsmen who per- 
form such a great service (recruiting), 
more difficult in times of peace than 
times of war, is an excellent one, and I 
feel that their unselfiesh and indefati- 
gable efforts manifested in this accom- 
plishment are indeed worthy of any 
award they will receive.’’ 

Mention is made elsewhere in this 
issue of the recruiting league now being 
formed among New York National 
Guard organizations. 


® 
National Guard Insurance 


HE National Guard of the United 
States is an insurance to the coun- 
try. By the law of compensation, 
which is as true as the law of gravity, 
there is a return—the community, 
state and nation are privileged to see 
their insurance in operation. 
‘*With the Regular Army reduced, 
the National Guard stands as a bulwark 
against foreign enemy and domestic 


disorder. To the members of the Na 
tional Guard this country owes a deb 
of gratitude, for these are the me: 
who are keeping themselves in readi- 
ness to protect our homes should « 
great national emergency arise.—T/. 
Guardsman, Ohio. 


® 
War Department 
Militia Bureau, 
Washington, 
November 14, 1923. 
Conference Memo. No. 4. 


1. The following changes are an 
nounced in committee assignments : 


(1) Liaison Offcers. 
(a) Committees Nos. 2, 7 and 9. 
Maj. L. D. Booth, Ord. Dept., from 
Committee No. 9 to Committee No. 2. 
and Maj. J. H. Woodberry, Ord. Dept., 


from Committees Nos. 2 and 7 to Com- 
mittee No. 9. 


(b) Committees Nos. 1 and 3. 


Capt. S. E. Nortner, Corps of Engi- 
neers, from Committee No. 1 to Com- 
mittee No. 3, and Ist Lieut. A. W. 
Pence, Corps of Engineers, from Com- 
mittee No. 3 to Committee No. 1. 

(2) Committee Members. 
Committees Nos. 3 and 5. 

Maj. F. H. Gouaux, P. and D. 0. 
Louisiana, from Committee No. 3 to 
Committee No. 5, and Maj. J. H. 
Spengler, P. and D. O., Florida, from 
Committee No. 5 to Committee No. 3. 

2. Committee No. 4 is assigned to 
Room No. 105, Ground Floor, Interior 
Building, instead of Room No. 13°, 
Ground Floor. 

E. J. WiL.iaMs, 
Ezecutive. 
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Duty of Reserve Officers 


The Reserve in time of peace is not 
merely a commission-holding idle ele- 
ment of the Army of the United States. 
it is true that the members of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps are not perma- 
nently on an active duty status, but 
they must keep themselves in a state 
of personal preparedness that will per- 
mit of rapid mobilization and intensive 
training of large numbers of men. 
The speed with which an untrained 
multitude ean be molded into a thor- 
oughly trained and well disciplined 
fighting foree depends upon the effi- 
ciency of the instructors. 

Although we are at peace with all the 
world and our Citizen soldiers are 
actively engaged in various civil pur- 
suits, all essential to the upbuilding 
of our country, due consideration must 
be given to an adequate preparedness 
that will ensure our liberties against 
aggression. No eloud of war is hang- 
ing over us now, but no one can fore- 
see what the ever changing current of 
world events will bring forth in the 
immediate future. 

The Regular Army can carry on the 
training of both Regular and Citizen 
soldiers of our peace time Army. The 
National Guard, as has been demon- 
strated on numerous occasions, can suc- 
cessfully quell internal disturbances, 
but in a grave emergency the Reserve 
in its entirety would be called to an 
active duty status to defend our pos- 
sessions, our Constitution, our all from 
external enemies. 





A Reserve that would not be avail- 
able for instant use in a sudden emer- 
gency can, unhesitatingly, be classed in 
the same category as our Reserve prior 
to the origin of the National Defense 
Act—a number of patriotic and willing 
citizens, unorganized and lacking in 
training—good eventually, only after a 
period of instruction. Even William 
Jennings Bryan has discarded the idea 
that an Army of a million Citizen sol- 
diers, ready to fight, can spring up 
over night from an untrained populace. 

Therefore, the vital importance of 
an effective Reserve can be easily seen. 
The efficiency of the whole is depend- 
ent upon the individual members 
thereof. Reserve officers, to be of mate- 
rial aid in the hurried building of a 
giant war machine, must continually 
keep step with the ever changing mili- 
tary developments in mobilization, 
organization, administration and 
training. 

A limited number of Reserve Officers 
may learn the newest doctrines of 
training, as expounded at the various 
special service schools, not for indi- 
vidual gain, but for the knowledge that 
will be imparted, through them, to the 
rank and file of their organizations. 
Many members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps are able to take advantage of 
the annual summer training camps, 
where they are indoctrinated with the 
newest principles of combat, intensified 
and bound together in a compact pack- 
age, that fits snugly into the extremely 
short period of fifteen days. 
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For those who cannot receive instruc- 
tion, necessary to the proper function- 
ing in their particular assignment, 
through the medium of a special service 
school or summer training camp, there 
remains the instructive correspondence 
courses. All Citizen soldiers can de- 
tail themselves on the Personal Duty of 
enrollment. Great benefit will be de- 
rived therefrom. Their minds will be 
refreshed on subjects with which they 
have been more or less familiar. They 
will become acquainted with the latest 
combat methods. Efficiency in their 
present grade will be materially in- 
creased, and they will be better quali- 
fied for promotion. 

Aside from duties pertaining specif- 
ically to instruction and training, all 
members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
ean perform various Personal Duties 
which are of incalculable value to the 
success of our plan of National Defense. 
There is a wonderful opportunity for 
closer comradeship with the other two 
components of the One Army. The 
‘three in one’’ ean be bonded into 
firmer unity. More cordial relations 
ean be advantageously established be- 
tween the civil and military. The true 
meaning of the National Defense Act 
ean be made unmistakably clear to the 
masses of men and women who are 
the Nation. Intelligent patriotic young 
men can be urged to secure appoint- 
ments in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Our youth can be influenced to attend 
a Citizens’ Military Training Camp. 
Material aid can be given in the pro- 
eurement of recruits for the Regular 
Army. 

Many Reserve Officers are cheerfully 
and willingly giving their time, expert- 
ence and money to aid in the firm es- 
tablishment of a Citizen soldiery com- 
petent to defend our country against 





any danger whatsoever. They a: 
keeping pace with the latest milita: 
developments. They are ready to re: 
der our Nation efficient service tomo: 
row, if that necessity should aris 
Those who thus lend their untiring ec: 
forts so unreservedly to this worth) 
eause can rightfully expect prior con 
sideration in case of an emergency 
Men who hope to be leaders in war mus: 
keep themselves prepared in time o 
peace. 






























ARTHUR PICKENS, 
Captain, Infantry. 
® 
Unit Headquarters Again in 
Danger 


While there is nothing at the presen! 
moment to indicate the action that may 
be taken by the forthcoming Congress 
with respect to the Organized Reserve 
activities, it is known that further at- 
tempts may be made, through the cur- 
tailment of appropriations, to abolish 
the unit headquarters that now exist. 

The value of these headquarters is 
fully realized by officers and it is 
recognized that they are absolutely es- 
sential to the suecess of Organized Re- 
serves. Without them personal contact 
eannot be maintained by the several 
components of the Army of the United 
States and interest would soon go to a 
low level. 

The very best way to forestall the 
action of a certain group of pacifists 
and near pacifists who would destroy 
the National Defense Act is througi 
the education of the legislators, and 
this may be accomplished by Reserve 
Officers Associations and individua! 
members of the Reserve Corps making 
known the situation to their own met- 
bers of Congress and aequainting them 
with the facts in the case. 
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It will be remembered that there 
was a determined attempt made last 
year to abolish these headquarters and 
the situation was saved only through 
the heroie efforts of a group of officers 
who had the courage to fight the thing 
out to the last ditch. 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed 
and this matter should not be allowed 
to progress to the point where it is 
being seriously considered. It can be 
definitely laid aside by the proper steps 
being taken in time. 

It is up to every officer to do his part 
and that consists in writing to his own 
Congressman and getting his influer- 
tial friends to do the same. Explain 
the situation in detail and how much 
the retention of these unit headquar- 
ters mean to the suecess of the Organ- 
ized Reserve. Now is the time to do 
it. Two months from now it may be 
too late. 


® 
Progress of 97th Division 


The 97th Division, under the able 
direction of Colonel James B. Kemper, 
Chief of Staff, is gradually approach- 
ing the 100 per cent mark in officer 
personnel and the difficulties of recruit- 
ment are gradually being overcome. 
The area of the division has no large 
centers of population where an entire 
regiment may be allocated and the 
transportation facilities are not so 
great as in many other division areas. 
These facts have made the problem a 
niost diffieult one for it must be remem- 
bered that the recruiting of commis- 
sioned personnel depends largely upon 
the matter of personal contact and per- 
sonal solicitation. The division now 
has nearly 700 officers enrolled and 
they are all enthusiastic members of 
the organization. The progress has 


been steady and the foundations of 
the division have been solidly built. 

Plans are under way for week end 
training programs for officers in many 
of the organizations and the training 
center idea put over by the 98th Divi- 
sion at Senator Wadsworth’s country 
place near Rochester is under consider- 
ation for next year’s work. It is under- 
stood that a number of officers may be 
granted a short period of active duty 
this winter with the Regular Army 
units stationed in the area. 

@ 
National Defense Week 

The Reserve Officers’ Association of 
Dallas has started a movement to have 
one week each year set aside as Na- 
tional Defense Week, so that the people 
of the United States will lend their 
united support to the carrying out of 
this act in the proper way. 

The American people will not give 
any act of which they are ignorant or 
in doubt about, their support or co- 
operation, and it is imperative there- 
fore that they be told just what the 
National Defense Act is and why they 
should insist that Congress carry out 
the provisions of this act as is intended. 

With this end in view a few of the 
Reserve Officers of Dallas, ably assisted 
by the officers of the Regular Army 
on duty with National Guard and Or- 
ganized Reserves, called on the Mayor 
of Dallas and explained our purpose to 
him, requesting him to issue a procla- 
mation setting aside the week of No- 
vember 11th to 17th as ‘‘National De- 
fense Week’’ in Dallas. This he did, 
and his proclamation was published in 
all the daily papers on Friday, Novem- 
ber 9. 

On Sunday, November 11, Armi- 
stice Day, which was an appropriate 
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setting for the beginning of our De- 
fense Weck, we called on all of the 
ministers of the various churches of the 
city to impress upon their congrega- 
tions the need of the National Defense 
and to include this in their regular 
Armistice Day sermons. In the after- 
noon we held a big air carnival, with 
aeroplanes from Kelley and Brooks 
Fields, for the benefit of the Army Re- 
lief Fund. The crowd surpassed our 
fondest expectations and the newspap- 
ers estimated the crowd at nearly 100,- 
000 people, who watched the show from 
many points. In the evening an ad- 
dress on the National Defense Act was 
broadcasted over radio station WFAA, 
the Dallas News and Dallas Journal. 

We secured the indorsement of Na- 
tional Defense Week from the follow- 
ing ‘organizations: The American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Disabled Veterans and Spanish-Amer- 
ican War Veterans. 

Appropriate speakers were selected 
to deliver talks during the week to 
various luncheon clubs, about nineteen 
in number. ° 

On Wednesday evening, November 
14, we secured the Auditorium of 
the Municipal Building and had Alvin 
Owsley, past national commander of 
the American Legion, and Colonel 
Beaumont B. Buck, of the Regular 
Army and Chief of Staff of the 90th 
Division deliver talks on the National 
Defense Act, to a record breaking 
erowd. After their talks we showed 
five reels of bombing films made by the 
Air Service. Colonel Owsley and Col- 
onel Buck also spoke at two different 
meetings the next day. 

At all meetings we distributed copies 
of ‘‘Bulletin No. 19’? War Depart- 
ment, ‘‘The Military Policy of the 








United States’’ and other literatu: 
furnished us by the National Securi: 
League of New York. 

Each day we released to the dai’ 
papers different interviews by prom 
nent men as to why they believed in t},, 
National Defense Act and also diffe 
ent articles covering the act in deta'!. 
giving different articles to both t) 
morning and afternoon papers. 

We know that we secured resu!;: 
and spread the doctrine of the Na 
tional Defense Act to thousands 0! 
people. If we all get behind this w 
can spread National Defense Wee 
over the entire country and have » 
observed nation-wide next year. The 
result without a doubt would be far 
reaching in the benefits obtained. 

EXeEcuTiIve OFFICER. 


® 


Infantry R. O. T. C. Produces 
Results 

Infantry Units of the R. O. T. ©. 
are fulfilling their mission with respect 
to the National Defense. An ever in- 
creasing number of graduates are ac 
cepting commissions in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. Of those who grad. 
uated at the termination of the courses 
during the summer of 1923, more thi 
1,200 of them have been approved for 
aopointment as second lieutenants «1 
given certificates of eligibility for a)- 
pomtment when they become of agv. 
The reports indicate that some 300 / 
the eligibles have already accept 
their commissions. The initial enro!!- 
ment in the 97 senior units of the R. \). 
T. C. for 1923-24 was more than 42,())0 
and this is an increase over last year’s 
number by more than 10,000. It is 
expected that the 1924 classes will p'- 
duce a large number of candidates «!)- 
gible for commission. 
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Novel Method of Tactical 
Training 

A novel method of infantry train- 
ing in taeties was conducted at the as- 
sembly of the officers of the 320th 
Infantry in Washington by Lieut. Coi. 
\V. H. Waldron, Infantry. 

The evening was spent in the solu- 
tion of a Terrain Exercise, which was 
carried out on a landseape target and 
consisted of a number of situations de- 
signed to illustrate the tactics of the 
attack of a company of infantry 
against an enemy strong point occupied 
by a small force of riflemen supported 
by machine guns. 

The use of the landscape target in- 
stead of a contoured map proved to be 
most suecessful in putting over the de- 
tails of the preliminary arrangements 
for the attack and the actual methods 
to be employed in it. 

The problem assumed that an infan- 
try battalion operating on the extreme 
right of a lime had been held up by 
enemy fire from the front and espe- 
cially by machine gun fire from the 
strong point off to the right oblique of 
the line. The battalion commander de- 
cides that it is necessary to reduce the 
strong point before a further advance 
may be undertaken without ruinous 
losses. The battalion reserve company 
is called upon for the task. The next 
situation deals with the arrangemerts 
of the company commander in getting 
his company up to the line of depart- 
ure and ready to make the attack; the 
orders for the supporting infantry 
weapons, machine guns and one 
pounder, and his detailed tactical dis- 
positions. 

Then follows the details of the attack 
made by one of the assault platoons 
‘o inelude the advance and reconnais- 


sance by the scouts; the building up of 
the firing line and the subsequent ad- 
vance by infiltration of the assault sec- 
tion; the reinforcement of the firing 
line by the support section and the 
final advance on the enemy’s position 
covered by assault fire. 

This was followed by a situation 
which provided for the occupation of 
the position by the company support 
platoon and the relief and reorganiza- 
tion of the assault platoons. 

Throughout the exercise every detail 
of procedure was brought out and the 
officers questioned upon the various 
points to be brought out and _ illus- 
trated. 

The value of the landscape target in 
exercises of this kind and its possibili- 
ties were fully demonstrated. 

® 


Reserve Officers’ Department 


This department of the Ivrantry 
JouRNAL is published for the special 
benefit of Reserve Officers and it is de- 
sired to make it as interesting and 
helpful to them as possible. 

To do this we must have material 
that is worta while and it must come 
from Reserve sources. No man can sit 
here in Washington and solve the prob- 
lems that continually face the organi- 
zation and training of the Reserve 
Corps. 

In order that the JourNaL may be 
assured an adequate supply of interest- 
ing stuff it is suggested that division 
and other headquarters make it a poimt 
to furnisa items of interest and that 
individual Reserve Officers send in re- 
quests for the publication of matter 
that will interest them. 

We have had a number of requests 
for an article on the operation of the 
battalion intelligence system and have 
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secured a conference on the subject 
from the Infantry School at Fort Ben- 
ning which we are including in this 
nuniber of the magazine. We think 
you will find it interesting and in- 
structive. We can as a rule get an 
article from some source on almost any 
subject that the Reserve Officers de- 
. sire diseussed. If you will let your 
desires be known we shall make every 
endeavor to meet them. This is your 
department of the magazine. Make use 
of it. 
® 
Extension of Time for O. R. C. 
Commission 

The War Department has done well 
to extend the time one year in which 
officers of the World War may secure a 
commission in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps with the grade held by them at 
the time of previous discharge. 

Since the first of the year the Reserve 
Corps has been increased by nearly 
10,000 officers and the fact that some 
2,500 made application for a commis- 
sion during the first ten days of No- 
vember, indicates that there are many 
who will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity if they are given a little more 
time to decide the matter to their own 
satisfaction. 

It has been estimated that there are 
many who would like to come into the 
Reserve, but do not find the necessary 
time available to devote to the matter. 
To these it may be said that an officer 
may devote as much or*as little time as 
he likes. There are no specific obliga- 
tions imposed upon him. It may be 
that the officer who has little time 
available at the present moment may 
have much more at his disposal next 
year. The big point is that an eligible 
officer should accept his commission 
now, before it is too late. Let him de- 








vote as much time as he reasonably ea: 
to the Reserves now. As his busines, 
affairs become less pressing he ma) 
later on find that he can devote more 
time to study and training and he wil! 
be glad that he took a berth while one 
was available for him. 


® 
New Commissions in Reserve 


Corps 

During the coming six months many 
of the commissions held by officers of 
the Reserve Corps will terminate under 
the provisions of S. R. 43 by reason o' 
the expiration of the five-year period 
for which they were granted. 

As a rule those whose commissions 
will expire will be recommissioned in 
the same arm and grade as their pres- 
ent commission and the notice of reap- 
pointment will be sent in ample time 
to permit the officer to accept the 
commission and be sworn in before 
the date on which the old commic- 
sion is vacated. 

In order that officer’s service may 
be continuous the new commissions 
should be accepted before the date of 
expiration of the old commission. The 
failure to do so simply means that 
every day the matter is neglected an 
officer loses a day’s service. This may 
mean little to him at the moment, but 
in ease of a call to active service it may 
mean a lot, for relative rank will be 
determined by the number of days’ 
service an officer has to his credit. 

® 
Brilliant Success of Raleigh Re- 
serve Officers’ Association 

Less than twelve months ago a few 
Reserve Officers, National Guard Offi- 
cers, and Regular Officers of the Unitec 
States Army met in the offices of thc 
Adjutant General of North Carolina 
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for the purpose of organizing an as- 
sociation which would draw together 
the officers of the components of the 
Army and of the Navy, and foster 
among them a spirit of friendship and 
cooperation and understanding and at- 
titude, which would work toward the 
upbuilding of the service in general, 
and in addition keep alive among the 
citizens that patriotic devotion and 
willingness to give unfailing support 
which are so essential to the best in- 
terests of the country. 

Today, that association is a brilliant 
success. Starting with a few members 
last January it now has more than one 
hundred and twenty-five members. It 


includes in its membership Generals . 


and Second Lieutenants, all working 
toward the same end, and they have 
accomplished much. With only eight 
meetings to its eredit, it has heard 
lectures by Colonel Naylor, of the Gen- 
eral Staff in Washington; Major 
Booker, of Fort Bragg; and Captain 
Gibson, of Fort Benning; it has visited 
Fort Bragg in order to observe recent 
developments in Artillery as well as to 
become more familiar with the coordi- 
nation of artillery with the other arms 
of the service; it participated in the 
presentation of one of the most digni- 
fied impressive military parades on 
Armistice Day that has ever been seen 
in Raleigh; and on November 12 it 
gave one of the most brilliant social 
functions of the season. At its dance 
there were regular officers from Fort 
Bragg, Raleigh, and many other places 
in the state; and Reserve and National 
Guard officers from throughout the 
state. The oceasion was most enjoyable 
and suecessful—all this the Association 
has done in less time than a year. Can 
one doubt that it is suecessful? As to 
whom eredit is due; well, there are 


several outstanding figures, but, as for 
that matter, every member of the As- 
sociation is outstanding. Work is be- 
ing done; as to whom credit is due, 
that doesn’t particularly matter. Yet 
one cannot fail to observe the untiring 
energy and effort of Major Lopez, 
Executive Officer of the 321st Infantry, 
in behalf of the Association, as well as 
in behalf of anything for the better- 
ment of the service. Could George 
Washington, who so earnestly advo- 
eated a strong citizen soldiery, revisit 
North Carolina and observe the work 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association of 
Raleigh, he would give his benevolent 
approval, and feel that at last his ideals 
were being materialized. 


® 


Reserve Officers’ Meeting 


More than 350 Regular Army offi- 
cers, Reserve officers, former commis- 
sioned officers and business men of 
Lawton attended the First Anniversary 
Banquet of the Reserve Officers’ Club, 
held on Thursday evening at the Mid- 
land Hotel. It was the largest and 
most successful gathering of its kind 
ever held in Lawton. Music for the 
evening was furnished by the Fort Sill 
Orchestra. 

The invocation was given by Post 
Chaplain Reynolds. Captain Lippin- 
cott, of the local Reserve Office, was 
next introduced and delivered a short 
talk on the Reserve Organization. One 
of the principal addresses of the eve- 
ning was delivered by Brig. Gen. Le 
Roy Irwin, Post Commander, who 
spoke on the activities of the club. 
Maj. H. J. Maloney, Secretary of the 
Field Artillery School was next, and 
entertained the audience with a num- 
ber of clever stories interwoven with 
remarks concerning the Army. 
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The other speakers were the heads 
of the various civic organizations. In 
the interludes of the talks were several 
music numbers enjoyed by everyone. 
Miss Emma Davis, accompanied by the 
Misses Moll, gave a whistling solo. 
Voeal solos were given by Miss Mar- 
jorie McClure and Miss Anna Marie 
Dunlap, accompanied on the piano by 
Miss Mira McClure. 

While the main body was in the din- 
ing room downstairs, the overflow 
erowd were gathered together at an- 
other banquet table in the parlor on 
the second floor where Major Harrowitz 


presided as toastmaster keeping the . 


Lost Battalion in an uproar through- 
out the evening. This affair will never 
be forgotten by the officers of the Post 
or the civilians of Lawton. 
® 
Activities of 83d Division 

Col. Charles H. Piper, 322d Field 
Artillery, has been most active in the 
past months building up a spirit of 
support and cooperation among the 
people of Akron, Ohio. Definite steps 
have been taken for the organization 
of a band for the regiment. This will 
go a long ways towards the solution of 
the problem of keeping up interest. 

Capt. W. R. Higgins, Infantry, Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the 330th Infantry, 
at Alliance, Ohio, has been extended 
privileges of the town’s Chamber of 
Commerce and has established his head- 
quarters in the business offices of that 
organization. Through the efforts of 
Captain Higgins the several civic 
clubs of Alliance have combined in the 


hearty endorsement of the Organized 
Reserves and the activities of the War 
Department in connection with carry- 
ing out the provisions of the National 
Defense Act. 


About 200 Reserve Officers attend: | 
the meeting and banquet of the Four , 
District Association at the Universi: . 
of Cincinnati last week. Maj. T. |! 
Morrow was elected president of 1)... 
District Branch; Lt. Col. H. P. War... 
Vice-President ; and Maj. A. C. Harr.- 
Secretary and Treasurer. Maj. Ge 
Mason M. Patrick, Chief of the A: 
Service, was a guest of the Associati:, 
and made a most interesting talk illus. 
trated by means of lantern slides an! 
diagrams. The good work being don. 
in the interest of National Defense in 
the Cincinnati sector is the result o/ 
the activities and unbounded enthu. 
siam of Maj. George H. Gardiner, who 
is executive officer of the 329th In- 
fantry. 

A big ‘‘three in one’’ meeting was 
held recently at the Gray’s Armory in 
Cleveland at which General Delafield, 
President of the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, was the principal speaker. 
The next meeting will be on December 
18, which will be the occasion of a ban- 
quet at the Armory. Colonel Connolly, 
the Commanding Officer of the 145th 
Infantry, Ohio National Guard, is a!- 
ways on hand to give his personal as- 
sistance and that of his splendid regi- 
ment in any project that advances the 
eause of National Defense and the pro- 
motion of the ‘‘One Army’”’ spirit. 
Maj. Shields Warren, Executive Officer 
of the 331st Infantry, keeps things 
moving in the district and he has tlic 
support and cooperation of all branches 
of the service. 

There was a rousing assembly of Re- 
serve Officers at Dayton recently at 
which Gen. Edward Orton was the 
speaker of the evening, his subject be- 
ing, ‘‘Our National Defense.’’ Gener:! 
Orton began his military career as 4 
member of one of the companies in 
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the Plattsburg Training Camp of 1916 
when he wrestled with a rifle and 
a pack for thirty days. During the 
War he was most active in the or- 
canization of the Reserves. He is the 
president of the Ohio Association of 
Reserve Officers. Maj. Roy G. Fitz- 
verald, Member of Congress, gave a 
stirring talk on the subject of National 
Defense and stressed the fact that the 
attitude of Congress towards all legis- 
lation must come from the people and 
promised it very forcefully that Na- 
tional preparedness must be placed be- 
fore the people through the medium of 
sound publicity. Maj. W. J. Connolly, 
Executive Officer, 308th Engineers, ef- 
fected the organization of his class for 
military training and instruction which, 
will have regular meetings throughout 
the winter. 

Hamilton, Ohio, has been fairly bub- 
bling over with Reserve activity during 
the past month. First came the big 
Chamber of Commerce dinner to Gen- 
eral Orton, who made a talk in his 
usual enthusiastic and convincing man- 
ner. Then on Sunday, November 11, 
Col. Ralph D. Cole addressed a large 
audience in the patriotic and eloquent 
style peeuliar to the ex-Congressman 
from Findlay. 

The local Reserve Officers upon the 
instigation of Lieut. Col. H. P. Ward, 
had a dinner at the Y. M. C. A., Novem- 
ber 13, at 6:30 P. M. Maj. William 
J. Connolly, Executive Officer of the 
308th Engineers, talked to the Officers 
about the correspondence courses and 
the advantages of these courses. 
Colonel Ward told of his experiences 
with the General Staff in Washington. 
A elass was organized and will meet 


weekly to study various subjects, the 
first of which will be Map Reading. 


® ; 
Revision of S. R. 43 

Every possible precaution is being 
taken by the Board of Officers who have 
the revision of Special Regulations No. 
43 in hand, to make this document as 
near perfect as possible. The whole 
text has been gone over time and again 
and was finally sent out to Corps Area 
Commanders to get their comments. 
These have been received and the board 
is dissecting them item by item so that 
when the final revision comes the views 
of everyone concerned will be given 
due consideration. When the finished 
product comes out it will cover every 
phase of reserve office activity and will 
be a distinct addition to War Depart- 
ment literature governing the opera- 
tions of this great civilian component 
of the National Defense. 

® 
Army Correspondence 


The Infantry Association booklet 
covering the subject of Army Corre- 
spondence is meeting with a warm re- 
ception in Reserve Officer circles. 
Those who have gotten their copy are 
loud in its praise and many have ex- 
pressed themselves to the effect that it 
is the very information that the Re- 
serve Officer needs to have readily at 
hand. Why not order a copy and have 
a look at it. The policy of the In- 
fantry Association Book Department 
summed up is ‘‘Complete satisfaction 
or money back.’’ Briefly, if you find 
that it is not just what you want you 
have the privilege of returning the 
book to us. The price is only 50 
cents per copy. 














Battalion Intelligence 


RESPONSIBILITY OF BATTALION 
COMMANDER 


The collection of information of the 
Army is a continuing function of all 
combat units. The battalion is the 
smallest unit which has a section spe- 
cifically charged with this duty. 

Prior to contact, or at the beginning 
of an operation, information of the 
enemy is usually received through 
proper channels from higher head- 
quarters. 

After contact, information of the 
enemy is usually received from lower 
and neighboring units or obtained 
directly by the agencies controlled by 
the commander. It is this class of 
military intelligence as obtained by 
units actually in contact with the 
enemy with which this conference will 
deal, in the main, and as it concerns 
the brigade. Considering for a moment 
the viewpoint of the higher tactical 
unit, all general staff sections require 
information from lower units for their 
work. This is more pronounced in the 
case of the intelligence section than in 
any other. It must work from front 
to rear, that is, gain information be- 
fore it can begin to operate within it- 
self and send the results of its labors 
from rear to front. 

The intelligence section of any head- 
quarters is specially charged with the 
preparation of plans and policies and 
the supervision of all activities con- 
cerning the gaining of military in- 
formation of the enemy, the evaluation 
of this information and the distribu- 
tion thereof. A later conference will 
take up the evaluation of information 
of the enemy. 

112 


In general the considerations of the 
enemy forces by infantry organizations 
up through the brigade should include 
knowledge, as complete as cireum. 
stances allow, of enemy strength, com- 
position, position, movements and prob- 
able intentions as affected by such con. 
ditions as terrain, weather, climate, 
morale, ete. In addition, changes in 
types and in articles of equipment 
or materiel used by the enemy must be 
noted and promulgated to those con- 
cerned. 

While the responsibility of forward- 
ing and collecting intelligence informa- 
tion is the responsibility of the com- 
mander of the battalion, he has on his 
staff an intelligence officer charged 
with handling the details and advising 
him on military intelligence matters. 

In the battalion he will receive in- 
formation of the enemy largely 
through messages and reports of pat- 
rols and observation posts. He at 
once places the information in proper 
shape in the hands of the battalion 
commander and suggests such further 
distribution as the character of the in- 
formation may warrant. To facilitate 
this phase of functioning, the office of 
the battalion intelligence officer should 
be near that of the battalion com- 
mander. In this, however, tactical con- 
siderations will be paramount. One 
sergeant and one or two privates as 
assistants should constitute an office 
force at battalion headquarters to pre- 
pare routine reports and summaries; 
to insure the prompt handling of 
reports of an urgent nature; to take 
the necessary action in the case of cap- 
tured prisoners or enemy documents ; 
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to have charge of maps and to keep 
the intelligence map. 


METHODS OF ACQUIRING MILITARY 
INTELLIGENCE 


(a) General.—Information of the 
enemy is secured by the intelligence 
section through direct methods, that is, 
by reconnaissance carried on by scouts 
and patrols and from observation 
posts; and through indirect methods, 
that is, by collecting the information 
secured by front line troops, by ex- 
amination of prisoners, deserters, in- 
habitants, ete., by eaptured maps, docu- 
ments, material, uniforms, etc., 
through intelligence reports and sum- 
maries from higher or adjacent units 
and from the interpretation of air- 
plane photographs. 

The predominant functions of the 
battalion intelligence section are in 
connection with the collection of in- 
formation of the enemy through scout- 
ing, patrolling and observation. The 
others rather assist or while furnishing 
limited information of value to the bat- 
talion, are concerned more with sub- 
jects which are of particular import- 
ance to higher units. 

(1) Through reconnaissance by 
patrols and scouts.—Scouting and pa- 
trolling is not a function of the intel- 
ligenee section alone. The fact that 
the intelligence personnel is engaged in 
this work does not in any case relieve 
platoon and company commanders of 
rifle companies from this duty. The 
information secured from the scouts 
and patrols of these units is necessary 
both for their information and for the 
battalion commander to whom it is also 
sent. The messages from front line 
companies will as a rule deal largely 
with our own tactical situation and 
with administrative questions such as 
the supply of munitions, ete. They 
may be lacking in detailed information 
of the enemy. On the other hand the 
information secured by the scouts and 
patrols of the intelligence groups 
should, beeause of their special train- 
ing be of more value to the commander 
than that seeured by others. The in- 


telligence personnel whether acting 
alone or with others, is concerned with 
collecting information and not with 
fighting. For security they rely in the 
first case upon their own movements, 
and in the second case they depend for 
protection upon the personnel with 
whom they are working. They act at 
all times as representatives of the bat- 
talion commander seeking the informa- 
tion especially desired by him and par- 
ticularly that which is not ordinarily 
secured by the other troops. However, 
it must be made clear that while op- 
erating with local commanders they 
are under the command of the senior 
combatant officer of the sector or zone 
of advance. As concerns patrolling 
Intelligence personnel cooperates best 
by attaching one or two men to recon- 
noitering patrols. As an illustration 
of their method of operating, the intel- 
ligence scout with a reconnaissance 
patrol enters and searches houses, dug- 
outs, observation posts, ete., while the 
patrol remains outside to give warning 
and afford protection. The mission of 
these scouts is to obtain information 
of the enemy no matter what the na- 
ture of the work of the patrol may be. 
These intelligence men engage in the 
fight only if it becomes absolutely nee- 
essary to do so for the fulfilment of 
the mission or to escape capture. Once 
having obtained the information de- 
sired it is their duty to see that this 
information gets back at once. That 
is, they put the information in proper 
form and turn it over to their patrol 
leader. He decides how to send it 
back. Where several patrols are 
needed at one time it is better to dis- 
tribute the intelligence men among 
these patrols, forming the body of the 
patrol from men of the line companies, 
than to send some patrols formed 
wholly of intelligence personnel and 
others wholly of other men. The in- 
telligence men are given clear instrue- 
tions as to what information in par- 
ticular the commander desires but they 
are trained to collect in addition all 
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information of value consistent with 
the performance of their assigned mis- 
sion. 

(2) Through observation.—The ob- 
servation conducted by the battalion 
intelligence section is the detailed ob- 
servation of enemy formations and the 
ground immediately in rear. The three 
cardinal points of observation are: 


Careful watching. 

Exact recording. 

Rapid transmission of data to proper 
place. 


The work of the observers is exact- 
ing and very detailed. It calls for 
thorough instruction and qualities of 
patience, and interest. As much of 
the information received by the batta- 
lion observation groups pertains to 
higher units, the reason and the use 
for which this information is collected 
must be made clear to them. The 
thoroughness with which the search of 
an area must be made for small objects 
and indications necessitates painstak- 
ing attention to detail. 

As no scheduled conference covers 
training in observation and patrolling 
from an intelligence viewpoint, the 
following subjects will be considered in 
outline here: 

(a) Funetion, personnel, location 
and construction of observation posts. 
—The detailed observation of the 
enemy’s front lines and terrain in rear 


. by the intelligence observation posts is 


to verify and supplement local observ- 
ation of the commanders of smaller 
units and in addition to secure in- 
formation with which they are not or- 
dinarily concerned and which other- 
wise would be overlooked. The num- 
ber of observation posts should be suf- 
ficient to cover the entire sector, or 
zone of advance. Usually one or two 
will be sufficient per battalion in the 
front line. They should be selected 
with these factors in mind: effective 
field of observation, easy communica- 
tion, concealment and protection. The 
personnel should be sufficient to make 
observation constant. The number of 
men required for manning an O. P. is 


two, to alternate in observing and re. 
cording, and such additional men a: 
will be necessary for carrying message: 
and for reliefs of observing team. The 
personnel of O. P.’s in stabilized posi 
tions should be permanent, preferably 

Observation Posts are located in gen 
eral so as to cover the front of the bat 
talion and the terrain immediately in 
rear of the enemy’s lines. The specifi: 
location is governed by the field o/ 
view, communications, concealment 
and protection. Battalion O. P.’s ar: 
necessarily placed near the front lines 
and vary from hastily selected posi 
tions behind some obstacle, in open 
warfare situations, to carefully pre 
pared posts used in stabilized situa. 
tions. The requirement that the fiel: 
of view shall be great means that the) 
will ordinarily be placed on elevations. 
In special cases when good sites for 
O. P.’s are lacking within the zone of 
the unit, arrangements may be made 
whereby areas affected may be ob- 
served from within the sector or zone 
of a neighboring unit. The hasty pre 
paration of positions selected for usc 
as O. P.’s in open warfare situations 
must be done by the intelligence per- 
sonnel on this duty. Such preparation 
is mainly for the purpose of conceal- 
ment from observation from both the 
ground and the air. The construction 
of the more elaborate permanent 0. 
P.’s including the necessary alternate 
posts will be performed generally un- 
der the supervision of the Intelligence 
Officer, by working details from the 
regiment at large or by pioneer or en- 
gineering units. 

Definite areas for observation are 
usually assigned for each post. This 
fixes responsibility. The method of 
searching is covered in Scouting and 
Patrolling Dismounted. The observer 
should be familiar with influences of 
light and weather conditions on ob- 
servation. 

Quickly and properly to locate ob- 
jects seen, the observer should be fa- 
miliar with the sector under observa- 
tion. He orients the map, locates him- 
self thereon, studies the ground in con- 
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nection with the map and picks out 
reference points in order that what he 
sees may be plotted or reported. 
Ranges are calculated by best means 
available. The determination of a par- 
ticular location may be by such meth- 
od as the following: 

By relation to those points on the 
ground that are shown on the map. 
Example: ‘‘Infantry squad behind 
trees 100 yards, SE of crossroads 
203.”’ 

By using distance and compass bear- 
ing from the observation post. Ex- 
ample: ‘*‘Suspected enemy outpost 
located at 880 yds., magnetic bearing 
127 degrees.’”’ In any ease the exact 
time must be noted and reported. 
When the position of an object has 
been plotted or is shown on a map 
having a grid, the location can then be 
referred to by its coordinates. 

It is the duty of the battalion ob- 
server to report everything that occurs 
within the field of view, not to judge 
if information is worth reporting. The 
latter is for the intelligence officer to 
decide. Ineluded in the list of in- 
formation of value are observations 
which would help with: 


Accurate location and changes made 
in enemy front line. 

Enemy personnel: Change in 
order of battle. New tactical 
formations or methods. 

Enemy activity: Movement, 
noises, signals, smoke, aircraft, 
artillery, dumps, ete. 

Enemy defensive organization: 
Physical features such as 
trenches, command posts, ete. 

Location of machine guns, trench 
mortars, light artillery, ete. 

Rear lines of defense, bridges, 
roads of approach for massing 
of reserves, ete. 


(b) Under varying tactical situa- 


tions.—In general it may be said that 
patrolling will prevail in open war- 
fare situations, in country where ob- 
servation is poor, during night opera- 
tions and on the march. Observation 
will prevail in stabilized situations and 





in open country where patrolling is 
difficult and observation good. A com- 
bination of the two will usually be nec- 
essary to get fullest application to a 
particular situation. 

(1) On the mareh.—The bulk of 
the section marches with the battalion 
headquarters company. From there 
the intelligence officer can best direct 
it. Contact once established the prim- 
ary duties of the intelligence officer 
are: personal reconnaissance, estab- 
lishment of Observation Posts and pat- 
rol reconnaissance. Ordinarily these 
should operate practically simultane- 
ously and the more quickly they are in 
operation the sooner will the com- 
mander have the information neces- 
sary for his estimate of the situation 
and his subsequent orders. It is ad- 
visable to have some observation per- 
sonnel march with the support so that 
the selection and manning of the O. P. 
will not be delayed. Later it may be 
found necessary to change the location 
of the O. P. as established, or to man 
others in addition. 

(2) In meeting engagement.—In 
such a situation the location of the 
enemy in the immediate front is usual- 
ly evident. Both observation and pat- 
rol methods of reconnaissance will be 
used ; varying according to the nature 
of the terrain. The extent of the front 
occupied by the enemy and the loca- 
tion of the hostile flanks must be deter- 
mined properly. Patrols must do this 
as a rule. 

(3) In rear guard action—Here 
observation will probably be relied up- 
on more than patrolling. The enemy 
will be pressing forward in such haste 
that they will expose themselves and 
observers from our successive positions 
in rear can pick them out readily. 
Patrols in actual contact would be un- 
duly liable to capture. The trans- 
mission of information by them would 
be beset with great difficulties. 

(4) In the attack—In the attack 
the conduct of the intelligence person- 
nel is similar to that on the march in 
that patrolling becomes more difficult 
during movement. The observation 
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posts move forward by bounds so that 
constant observation is maintained. 
Once contact has been established the 
activity of the intelligence personnel 
naturally increases. The selection of 
the observation post generally precedes 
that of the battalion command post. 
It is desirable that the command post 
be as close to the observation post as is 
tactically sound. As the attack pro- 
gresses, observers from the intelligence 
sections must be pushed forward to 
points fixed in advance by regimental 
or brigade headquarters. They look 
for: 


(a) Enemy reinforcements or 
counterattacks. 

(b) Enemy withdrawal. 

(c) Position and nature of any en- 

trenchments or wire or means to 

impede our further advance. 


(5) In the defense—Here the 
number of observation posts will be in- 
creased. Patrolling will be carried on 
largely at night if the forces have been 
confronting each other for some time. 
Very detailed information can be se- 
eured and will be expected. 

(6) In special reconnaissance.— 
Whether in the enemy territory or in 
territory that has just been taken from 
the enemy or in our own back area it 
becomes necessary oftentimes to use 
every effort to gain a special line of 
information of the enemy. The nature 
of this information may make it ad- 
visable to employ intelligence person- 
nel and give them a very definite mis- 
sion. When not actually in contact 
with the enemy they become searching 
parties and should be assigned to def- 
inite sectors. A small reserve of in- 
telligence personnel should be main- 
tained at battalion headquarters to 
take care of any special missions that 
may arise. 

(c) By examination of prisoners 


and deserters.—Still another fruitful 
source of information that must be 
acquired is from prisoners and desert- 
ers. Their examination is conducted 
principally by divisions and higher 
units. The lower units function gen- 





erally as a collecting agency. How 
ever, due to the fact that the informa 
tion may be of value to the lower unit. 
if secured promptly and in order tha: 
the chance of distortion of information 
may be lessened, the battalion is pe: 
mitted to select a limited number of 
prisoners, deserters, ete., for such 
hasty questioning as will not mate 
rially delay their progress to the rear 
The subjects covered by this limited 
examination pertain to such matters 
as the location of enemy machine guns, 
gaps in wire, the immediate hostile in- 
tentions and other items bearing n 
the purely local situation at that time. 

(d) Captured documents.—Simil- 
arly, in the battalion, the examination 
of documents is confined to a limited 
inspection to determine what is of 
value and worth forwarding. Due to 
rapidly changing conditions informa- 
tion contained in documents is very 
rarely of direct value to the battalion. 
The training of the intelligence per- 
sonnel should be such as to show the 
importance of collecting newspapers 
and personal letters, postcards, diaries, 
ete.; should indicate the value of in- 
formation, shown on maps, sketches, 
orders and official papers, and enable 
them to recognize a code or cipher 
when found. The search for these 
articles should cover the examination 
of dead bodies, of dugouts, command 
and observation posts, telegraph sta- 
tions, message centers, post offices, etc. 
For higher headquarters, to which air- 
planes are attached, information of the 
enemy may be obtained through air- 
plane reports, airplane pictures and 
their interpretation. They give the 
enemy’s installations, road and rail 
systems, trench systems and the loca- 
tion of enemy special areas as machine 
guns, light mortars, ete., unless skill- 
fully camouflaged. Incidentally air- 
plane photographs help our other in- 
strumentalities for getting informa- 
tion: the scouts and patrols and ob- 
servers, by supplementing the data 
shown on topographical maps, in that 
they show more detail. They may 
aid in the examination of prisoners, 
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inhabitants, ete., by orienting them. 
Much valuable information concerning 
enemy organization, tactics and artil- 
lery technical matter may be gathered 
from eaptured artillery maps, charts, 
firing tables, ete. 

(e) Enemy materiel:—In active 
operations a knowledge of the presence 
of certain enemy units on the front 
in question or the relief or addition 
of new ones may depend upon the col- 
lection or reporting of information 
based on captured materiel. 
Intelligence personnel must have a 
knowledge of the general and special 
marks of insignia used by the enemy 
to indicate the different units of his 
organization. These usually take the 
form of special uniforms, shoulder 
straps, eockades, buckles, arm bands, 
chevrons, braid, buttons, identification 
tags, pay-books, ete. Special equip- 
ment, documents and personal letters 
also assist in this identification. Also 
fragments of enemy shells, fuses, ete., 
often are sources of information relat- 
ing to new types of amunition, new 
batteries in the sector, ete. 

Care must be exercised to see that 
all such articles are not carried off as 
souvenirs by the troops. 

(f) Miscellaneous sources.—The ex- 
amination of our own men who have 
been captured and exchanged, the ex- 
amination of enemy civilians and the 
other sources of information enumer- 
ated in par. 4 concern the battalion so 
infrequently or so remotely that de- 
tailed discussion will not be entered 
into here. 


NATURE OF INFORMATION OF ENEMY 


ACQUIRED 


Such information covers not only 
that which is desirable for use by the 
unit itself but all that may be of value 
to neighboring or higher units. Its 
primary duty of course is to its own 
unit. Herewith is given a partial list 
of subjects under which information 
is collected : 

(1) Location and changes in 
enemy’s front line. 

(2) Enemy’s Order of Battle. 





(3) Enemy’s Artillery. 


(4) Enemy’s Activity and Move- 
ments. 

(5) Enemy’s Defensive Organiza- 
tion. 

(6) Enemy’s Air Forces and their 


Routes of Travel. 

(7) Enemy’s Wireless Service. 

(8) Enemy’s Intentions as ob- 
tained through information from pris- 
oners and captured documents. 

(9) Enemy’s Strategy and Tactics 
as obtained through information on: 
Movement of troops; on captured docu- 
ments. 

(10) Enemy’s Materiel as obtained 
through information on: Arms and 
Munitions; on Equipment of Field 
Service; on Artillery and Supply 
Transportation. 

(a) Stabilized situation .—The 
completeness and exactness of the in- 
formation regarding the enemy’s dis- 
positions will depend largely upon the 
length of time the hostile force has 
been confronting us. Because of the 
elaborate and efficient character of 
hostile arrangements for defense, at- 
tacks against such a defensive area in 
order to succeed must be made with 
greater deliberation. Corresponding- 
ly we may count upon more exact in- 
formation of the enemy. Airplane 
photos., raids, captured papers and 
prisoners all contribute something to 
the data. Accordingly orders for later 
contingencies can be issued with more 
assurance of success because the enemy 
situation is better known. 

(b) Open warfare.—There will not 
be time to understand and digest long 
reports and detailed information of 
the enemy even were it at hand. A 
wise commander consequently will not 
issue in open warfare orders providing 
for contingencies far into the future. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION OF ENEMY 


The sources, other than from higher 
units, from which information of the 
enemy is obtained, are given in the 
following list : 

Reports from units in contact with 
the enemy. 
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Reports from ground observation 
posts including artillery information 
service of front line troops and those 
established by higher headquarters. 

Examination of prisoners and de- 
serters. 

Examination of captured documents. 

Examination of enemy’s materiel, 
including shells and fuses, equipment 
and clothing, uniforms, ornaments, 
ete. 

Examination of our own men who 
have been taken prisoners, and who 
have escaped or have been exchanged. 

Information from inhabitants. 

Reports from balloon and aircraft 
observers. 

Study and comparison of airplane 
photographs. 

Reports from radio stations and 
telephonic listening-in sets. 

Reports from flash and _ sound- 
ranging stations. 

Reports of spies and secret agents. 


COMPLETENESS OF INFORMATION OF 
ENEMY 


The accuracy and value of the work 
performed both in observing and pat- 
rolling will bear a direct relation to 
the skill which the intelligence person- 
nel has in map reading. Again for 
the reports to portray clearly, ac- 
eurately and completely the informa- 
tion which they would set forth all 
members of the sections must be able 
to execute simple hasty sketches. 
These sketches should show informa- 
tion difficult to describe or should am- 
plify that given in messages and re- 
ports. In this connection the use of 
tracing paper over a map is a quick 
and accurate way of locating objects. 

Further if accompanying a message 
is a well executed panoramic sketch, 
the recipient will be enabled to visual- 
ize better the terrain in the vicinity of 
the object discovered or the scene to 
be portrayed. At the same time it can 
be made to take the place of much 
writing. In observation work a pano- 
ramic sketch of the field of view from 
the post or position assists the ob- 
server in the quick location of objects. 



































Supplementing the information |; 
the enemy gained by the infantry w; 
be that data gathered by supportin » 
arms. Conditions may be such th:: 
artillery observation posts will be w: 
forward near the observation posts «/ 
the front line infantry battalio: 
Normally they are further to the rea; 
and with observation posts of infantr) 
regiments seek information of the 
enemy to a greater depth than do o! 
servation posts of front line infantr 
battalions. Under exceptionally favo: 
able circumstances as in quiet sectors 
where the terrain is rolling, there ma\ 
be observation posts established by ani 
manned by army and corps. 

By reason of their special training 
in map reading, scouting and patro! 
ling, ete., intelligence personnel be- 
comes useful as guides to conduct 
bodies of troops to positions by routes 
that would minimize losses or to lea 
them at night or under circumstances 
when the leaders might get lost other 
wise. 


PREPARATION OF INFORMATION OF 
ENEMY FOR USE 


As already noted a trained office 
force at the office of the battalion in- 
telligence officer acts on routine re 
ports, ete., and in fact should be able 
to handle intelligently for the time 
such intelligence matters as come up 
By this arrangement the battalion in- 
telligence officer will have time to keep 
in touch with the situation at the front 
by making frequent visits there and 
will be able to assist the battalion com- 
mander better because his time will 
not be taken up with too much detail, 
especially office routine. 

Information obtained by observation 
posts is embodied in and transmitted 
through messages, reports, and sketches 
or made in the form of oral reports 
Messages are used when the urgency 
and importance of the information 
does not admit of its being delayed 
and incorporated in the periodic re 
port. The transmission of messages 
from the O. P. to the Battalion Inte!- 
ligence Officer is made ordinarily by 
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runner, visual signals or telephone 
through the agency of the communica- 
tion platoon. When runners are not 
available from this source one of the 
observers may have to act as a messen- 
ger. The periodie reports are sent in 
like manner by messengers at a pre- 
scribed time that will admit of their 
reaching the battalion in time for the 
data to be available for the intelligence 
summary of next higher echelon. The 
information secured by the intelligence 
personnel on scouting and patrolling 
duty is generally submitted in the form 
of verbal or written reports submitted 
upon return. If sent back before the 
return of the unit it is in the form of 
a message which tay be accompanied 
by a sketch. The intelligence person- 
nel in preparing messages follows the 
teaching of Seouting and Patrolling 
Dismounted. The transmission of mes- 
sages by seouts and patrols composed 
entirely of intelligence personnel is 
ordinarily made through one or more 
members acting as messengers. Under 
special cireumstances the use of a tele- 
phone or buzzerphone may be author- 
ized as necessary to assist in expedit- 
ing the transmission of the informa- 
tion. 

DISTRIBUTION 


(a) General.—Intelligence informa- 
tion is distributed successfully when 
essential information reaches all who 
should have it and reaches none who 
should not have it. Each lower com- 
mander must see that the results of 
intelligenee work is passed on. Cer- 
tain data is sent to the rear both in its 
original form as received and in its 
final form as turned over to the com- 
mander for use. By this plan the in- 
telligence officer of any higher unit can 
check orders as issued by lower com- 
mands with the original military intel- 
ligenee data on which the orders prob- 
ably were based. If, in connection 
with other information, such intelli- 
gence officer concludes that the lower 
unit is proceeding on a wrong hypoth- 
esis he will so report to his own com- 
mander. 


The lower commander may thereupon 
be directed to act on a different inter- 
pretation of enemy activity. 

(b) To whom distributed.—The 
dissemination of intelligence informa- 
tion by an intelligence officer is first of 
all to his commander, and the other 
members of the staff. It includes all 
that is necessary and proper to in- 
form the commander and staff of the 
enemy’s tactical situation and in addi- 
tion such other details as are import- 
ant to the staffs and services. In some 
eases the mere routine dispatch or 
transmission of information is not in 
itself sufficient, as in particular cases 
important information furnished in 
this way may be overlooked in the office 
in which received or its importance 
and use may not be fully realized or 
understood and the proper attention 
given to it. To overcome this the in- 
telligence officer must maintain such 
close relations with the staffs and serv- 
ices that he is at all times familiar 
with the information needed by them 
and can thereby emphasize the import- 
ance of those items of special value to 
their work. In addition the intel- 
ligence officer most prepare informa- 
tion for dissemination as follows: 

(1) To the rear.—The policy of the 
commander will determine the gen- 
eral nature of this class of informa- 
tion. Each unit is almost entirely 
dependent upon those subordinate to it 
for the latest detailed information of 
the enemy. Hence the necessity for 
each unit to receive promptly what- 
ever data as to the enemy’s situation 
opposite its subordinate units is known 
and which the lower commander deems 
valuable enough to send up. 

(2) To the front—When informa- 
tion is received that pertains to the 
local situation in front of one of its 
subordinate units the data properly 
should be transmitted for the informa- 
tion of the subordinate commander. 

(3) To adjacent units —Informa- 
tion may be received which bears on 
the situation opposite an adjacent unit. 
When such is the case the intelligence 
officer will prepare the data that he 
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suggests shall be sent direct to the unit 
concerned. 

(c) Manner of distribution —In- 
telligence information is distributed in 
one of three general ways: 

(1) In proper place in field orders, 
letters of instruction, messages, re- 
ports, ete. 

(2) Intelligence maps, maps of 
sectors marked to show enemy dis- 
positions, panoramie sketches, airplane 
photographs, sketches, ete. 

(3) Reproductions of captured 
documents, of maps, ete. 

In principle, wide distribution, with 
safety, should be sought after. In- 
formation that comes from the front 
may go back to the front with an en- 
tirely new aspect due to careful evalu- 
ation of the same but of information 
in the light of fuller data which the 
higher unit may have. 

(d) As to priority—As regards 
rate of transmission, information may 
be classified under three heads: 

(1) Information of the enemy of 
such importance as to require its im- 
mediate dispatch to higher authority. 

(2) Information of interest to 
higher authority but which may be col- 
lected and held for periodic transmis- 
sion. 

(3) Information of immediate in- 
terest only to the unit in which it is 
collected. 

Class (1) information must be trans- 
mitted at once and by the quickest 
available means. Class (2) which 
should repeat Class (1) and which may 
include Class (3) is transmitted, at 
stated intervals such as every 12 or 24 
hours. Information of the enemy 
which is of interest to adjacent units 
is sent direct to them by means and 
at a time depending upon its urgency 
and importance. The battalion intel- 
ligence officer receives information of 
the enemy from front line companies, 
from adjacent battalions and from ex- 
elusively intelligence sources. He 
presents this in proper form for the 
use of battalion commander. As di- 
rected by the battalion commander he 
sends to the front line companies, to 


reserve companies and to adjacent 
battalions such information as concerns 
them. He forwards to the regimenta! 
commander such messages and reports 
as the battalion commander deems ad. 
visable or which are required by 
orders. 
METHODS EMPLOYED 


The methods employed by the regi- 
mental intelligence platoon are the 
same as those prescribed for the battal- 
ion except for variations due to the 
fact that it is a higher unit. The per. 
sonnel is used to amplify and check 
the information contained in reports 
from the battalion intelligence section. 
In doing this it employs similar meth- 
ods to those outlined for the employ- 
ment of the battalion intelligence sec- 
tion. Its O. P.’s are generally further 
to the rear. It more frequently em- 
ploys patrols exclusively of intelli- 
gence personnel to search back areas, 
just overrun, for information that may 
be revealed in deserted enemy posi- 
tions, command posts, ete., through 
discarded clothing, equipment or arms. 
Its activities in general cover a zone 
which includes the principal infantry 
positions, machine gun nests, observa- 
tion and command posts of the enemy. 


METHODS EMPLOYED 


The brigade intelligence section is 
not actively engaged in the collection 
of information other than that received 
from routine sources. As the brigade 
intelligence officer works almost ex- 
clusively for the brigade commander 
he will very rarely be called on to fur- 
nish information to higher or lower 
units. Should such information be 
called for it will be in the form of spe- 
cial reports on a particular subject or 
incident. 


PLANS AND TRAINING SECTION DIRECTS 
RECONNAISSANCE 


When the intelligence personnel 
forming part of a patrol composed of 
other troops is required to send back 
messages, the method of sending should 
be covered in the initial instructions 
to the patrol leader. Intelligence per- 
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sonnel when working with the front 
line companies are answerable to the 
commander of those companies. How- 
ever, combatant units should be trained 
so thoroughly that they will under- 
stand that such intelligence men are 
agents of the battalion commander and 
that every facility for helping them get 
the information desired as well as as- 
sisting them in the transmission of the 
information to the rear is given them. 
To prevent conflict of authority it may 
easily be seen that the plans and train- 
ing officer and the intelligence officer 


must understand their own duties and 
also staff relationship. Applying this 
to the concrete case the plans and 
training officer directs the reconnais- 
sance; the intelligence officer coop- 
erates with the commander of the com- 
bat unit in sending out specialists with 
the troops. If groups of intelligence 
men exclusively, are directed to op- 
erate alone in the area, before begin- 
ning operations they must show their 
authority to the commander of troops 
in that area. 


D 


Reserve Officer’s Examiner 


Here is what a Reserve Officer said 
recently about Reserve Officer’s Ex- 


aminer : 


‘‘T owe my promotion to Reserve 


Officer’s Examiner. 


The information 


I required was easy to get from the 


book. ’’ 


Practically every Examining Board 
in the country has a copy of Reserve 


Officer’s Examiner. 
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